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** There’s never a law of God or man 
rans north of Fifty-three ”’ 


Ohe 
SPOILERS 


— , Rex E. Beach 


THIS is a story written 

a strong man, of a strong 
man, for strong and grown- 
up men to read. It is a tale 
such as is told by a man per 
haps once in a lifetime—a 
tale of impetuous emotion, of 
brute strength and courage, 
of swift and passionate love 
and hate—a tale which tells 
itself without fine words — 
vigorous, forceful, mighty. 
There is no room for the violet 
conventions of society in that 
robust land where “‘never a 
law of God or man runs north 
of Fifty-three.” The only law 
is the law of possession, of 
individual conscience, and of 
hunger—perhaps above all the 
law of hunger—the hunger for 
gold digged out of the hills, 
and the blinding hunger of man for woman and for woman’s love, 
It is a story of to-day, but it goes back to the root of things, and is 
true of all men and all real women since time began. 
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GENIUS 


By 


MARGARET POTTER 


Author of 


**The House of de Mailly,’’ ‘‘Istar of Babylon,’’ etc. 


NOVEL of stirring plot, and yet a strik- 


ing presentation of the artistic tempera- 


ment in its most interesting phases. The 


story is based upon the life of a famous 


Russian composer—the sensitive, gifted son 


of a powerful, iron-handed government official. 


His career is a strange and deeply moving 
tale of shifting fortunes, dramatic episodes, 


and final artistic triumphs. 
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THE DEVASTATING LAVA’ WHICH FLOWS FROM VESUVIUS 


In the first week of April, Mount Vesuvius, which has never been entirely at rest since the great eruption of 1631, began an 
ominous activity, the eruption increasing in severity day by day; 150,000 refugees deserted the towns near the voleano and 
fied to Naples. At the time of writing the fatalities are not definitely known. Most of them appear to have occurred on the 
northeast side of the mountain, at Ottajano, and San Giuseppe. An indirect result of the eruptior was the collapse, on April 
10, of a market building in Naples from the weight of the volcanic ashes which had fallen upon its roof, burying 250 persons, 
Former historic eruptions occurred in the years A. D. 79 (when Pompeii was destroyed), 203, 472, 512, 685, 993, 1036, 1138, 
1300, 1500, 1631, and 1872. In that of 1872—the most serious of recent times,—60 livcs were lost 
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COMMENT 


Durinc the week ending April 7, we heard from Washing- 
ton that President Roosevett had renounced the attempt to 
conciliate the Republican opponents of the Heppurn-TILLMAN 
rate-making bill, and had resolved to bring about a coalition 
of the administration’s friends in the Senate with their 
Democratic colleagues. We are told that on April 7 Senator 
Battey had been informed that the Chief Magistrate would 
give his support to the BaiLry non-suspension amendment in 
return for Democratic support of the Lona amendment, 
which was understood to have expressed the wish of the ad- 
ministration and provided for a limited judicial review. 
About the same time a report was current in the Federal 
capital that the President had avowed to more than one 
Senator an earnest desire to “beat ALpricH and those fel- 
lows.” To our amazement, on the morning of Tuesday, April 
10, we learned that Mr. Roosrverr had still another change of 
position, and had surrendered to “ ALpricu and those fel- 
lows.” According to the report, Secretary Tarr succeeded 
on April 8 and 9 in persuading the President to reunite the 
Republican party by persuading his personal followers in the 
Senate to vote with the conservative majority of the Repub- 
lican Senators for the Knox broad-review provision, which 
opens the Federal circuit courts to all persons concerned in 
any rate order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
permits the suspension of the commission’s orders by injunc- 
tion, on condition, however, that the carrier whose rate is 
complained of shall deposit in money or in the form of an 
adequate bond the difference between the rate-complained of 
and that fixed by the order of the commission. The only 
change to be made in the Knox amendment, which was in- 
troduced on February 22, is that the appeal must be made in 
a cireuit court in the district where the carrier has his or its 
principal office. It is well known that the Republican Sen- 
ators, if united, can carry the Knox amendment by a con- 
siderable majority, which probably will be increased by the 
votes of certain Democratic Senators, who believe that any 
attempt of Congress to deprive Federal courts of full powers 
of judicial review, including the power of injunction, would 
be adjudged by the United States Supreme Court unconstitu- 
tional. 


It seems, then, to be settled that the Hepsurn-TiIttMan 
bill, as finally remodelled by the Senate and subsequently, 
no doubt, accepted by the House, will be regarded throughout 
the country as a Republican measure. It will neither be an 
administration measure nor a Democratic measure. The Re- 
publican party as a whole will get the credit of it. If it be 
true that the author of this startling transformation scene is 
Seeretary Tart, he has rendered a great service to his po- 
litical friends and materially improved his own prospects of 
obtaining a nomination for the Presidency. 
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A large measure of public interest has continued to 
be concentrated on the controversy between mine - owners 
and mine-workers in the coal regions. So far, indeed, as 
the bituminous-coal fields ave concerned, the danger that the 
production of iron and steel by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration would be crippled through a lack of fuel has been 
averted by the resolution which, through the influence of 
Mr. Join Mrrcuett, was adopted at the Indianapolis Con- 
vention, a resolution permitting any local Miners’ Union to 
enter into an agreement with a particular operator. Acting 
upon this permission, miners in a number of districts, and 
especially in and near Pittsburg, have gone back to work in 
consideration of a small increase of wages. It is expected 
that so many more will presently follow their example that 
the strike will collapse throughout the bituminous region. 
Those bituminous operators who insist that they cannot afford 
to pay higher wages have proposed to refer the questions in 
dispute to arbitration, and it is hard to see how Mr. MircHey 
can reject the proposal, since he has himself invited the 
anthracite operators to refer the matters, as to which he 
and they are at variance, to the Board of Conciliation ap- 
pointed under the award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission, with the proviso that, in the not improbable event 
of the board being equally divided, Judge Gray, or some 
person appointed by him, shall be umpire. 


As we go to press, the anthracite operators have met Mr. 
MITCHELL’s proposal for arbitration with a counter-proposal 
to leave it to the members of the Anthracite Coal Commission 
whether their late award should be modified as regards wages 
or rates of payment of employees (either by way of increase 
or reduction), and as to the adjustment of complaints through 
the Conciliation Board or otherwise; and if so, what the 
modifications shall be. The operators stipulate that if this 
measure of arbitration is accepted, work shall begin at once, 
and that the resulting agreement shall continue in effect until 
March 31, 1909. It seems probable at this writing that the 
mine-workers will accept this proposition, possibly with tri- 
fling amendments, and that work will start up again in the 
anthracite district. 

Tt looks as if tariff revision would be the issue on which 
the elections for the House of Representatives in the Sixtieth 
Congress will turn in November of this year. Searcely had 
the tariff-revisionists in the Lower House been compelled to 
swallow Representative Payne’s declaration that there would 
be no revision until a majority of the Republican party should 
demand it, when Speaker CaNNon acknowledged that, much 
to his regret, revision was sure to come, though not, he added, 
at this or the next session of the Fifty-ninth Congress. It 
will not come, of course, in the way suggested, sarcastically, 
by Mr. Payne, because Representative McCati, of Massa- 
chusetts, will encounter insuperable obstacles to an attempt to 
bring about cooperation on the part of the revisionists of the 
West and the Northwest with those of Massachusetts. The 
Massachusetts revisionists, having their leather industries in 
mind, naturally want hides put on the free list. As, naturally, 
the cattlemen of the West want a monopoly of the home market 
for domestic hides. The same thing may be said of the raw 
materials used in other manufactures. Our -.manufacturers, 
of course, want such raw materials as they use put on the 
free list, while our native producers of such materials would 
fight the proposal tooth and nail. That is why it is so absurd 
to talk about the tariff being revised by its friends. Its 
friends seldom have any interests in common. If the Dinciey 
tariff is ever revised, the revision will be done by the Demo- 
eratie party, when it shall have secured a majority of the 
House of Representatives, and, ultimately, of the Senate, assist- 
ed by revisionist seceders from the Republican organization. 
As we have frequently recalled, a Democrat was elected 
Governor of Massachusetts on a tariff-revision platform even 
in 1904, when Mr. Rooseveitt swept the State. Another State, 
Towa, normally a Republican stronghold, may yet be carried 
by a coalition of Democrats with revisionist deserters from 
the Republican camp. The same thing is true of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and even Illinois. 

It is as yet too early to say what issues will be pivotal in 
the Presidential campaign of 1908. Tariff revision, of course, 
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will be one issue, because it will be impracticable for the 
Sixtieth Congress to revise the tariff, inasmuch as it will not, 
unless convoked in speciak session, meet before December, 
1907, or only about six months before the national nomina- 
ting conventions meet. If all, or nearly all, the Democrats 
should agree to vote for a railway rate-making bill forbidding 
the United States courts to issue an injunction pending a 
final ruling on the constitutionality of a decision reached by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and if the Repub- 
lican Senators should be split wide apart, as they certainly 
will be, on that question, it would be practicable and no doubt 
expedient for the Democrats, who had taken the popular 
side, to demand that their conduct should be ratified at the 
ballot-box. They could not beat Mr. Roosevett on the rate- 
making issue, because he would have cooperated with them. 
But Mr. Roosrvett will not again accept a nomination, and 
on the issue named the Democrats may be able to beat Mr. 
FairBANKS or any Republican nominee representing the dom- 
inant conservative wing of the President’s party. 


To the powers that signed the convention formulated by 
the first peace conference at the Hague the Russian Foreign 
Office has addressed a proposal that a second conference shall 
meet at the Dutch capital early in July. The grounds un- 
officially assigned for the selection of the date are, first, that 
the climate of Holland is particularly salubrious in mid- 
summer, and, secondly, that the time will be politically con- 
venient, because, although Russia’s Imperial Duma, or Par- 
liament, is expected to adjourn by the end of June, other 
Parliaments in Continental Europe will be in session, and 
their respective governments will, therefore, be prepared to 
consider the questions referred to them for decision by their 
delegates. It is said that our own government objects to the 
date for the reason that it has already arranged to take part 
in the Red Cross Convention to be held at Geneva in June, 
and in the Pan-American Conference which will take place 
in July at Rio de Janeiro. It is doubtful whether a pro- 
gramme of the subjects to be discussed can be agreed upon 
by the signatory powers before the date suggested by the Czar. 
It is almost certain that some of the signatories will insist 
upon widening the field of discussion outlined by the Rus- 
sian Foreign Office. In his invitation to the original Hague 
Conference, the Emperor Nicttonas IT. expressed the hope that, 
measures would be taken to assure international peace, and 
to bring about a concerted reduction of military and naval 
armaments. Apparently, such philanthropic aims have been 
renounced by the Russian sovereign, for there is no reference 
to them in the present proposal. The absurdity of a country 
which has just emerged from a vast and destructive war, 
deliberately provoked, coming forward as’ an advoeate of in- 
ternational peace was probably recognized at Tsarskoye-Selo. 


All political questions are expressly excluded from the 
programme suggested by the Czar, who confines himself to 
recommending in his circular despatch an _ international 
agreement on a number of points hitherto doubtful in inter- 
national law concerning the rights and duties of belligerents 
and neutrals, which occasioned a good deal of trouble and 
recrimination during the reeent contest. Under what cir- 
cumstances shall belligerent war-vessels be at liberty to bom- 
bard seaports? Are provisions, under any circumstances, 
contraband of war? Is coal ever contraband, and, if so, 
when? Is a belligerent ipso facto liable for damages if he 
destroys a neutral vessel captured by him, instead of taking 
her to one of his own seaports, there to be submitted to the 
judgment of a prize-court? How long may a belligerent war- 
vessel receive shelter and protection in a neutral port? Is 
some specific formality needed for the inauguration of war- 
fare, and, if so, what formality shall be prescribed? The 
mere enumeration of these inquiries will recall some interest- 
ing incidents in the Russo-Japanese contest. It is obvious, 
for instance, that France, on the one hand, and Britain and 
the United States, on the other, although all three powers 
were neutral, held quite different views as to the length of 
lime during which a belligerent vessel might remain in a 
neutral harbor. It is equally plain that both England and 
the United States are vitally concerned in securing an in- 
ternational declaration that provisions are never contraband, 
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except when they can be proved to be destined for a be- 
leaguered port or for a hostile fleet. 


Since the Senate refused to pass the House bill admitting, 
three vears hence, all the products of the Philippines to the 
United States duty free, and meanwhile levying on the sugar 
and tobaceo of those islands only 25 per cent. of the DincLry 
rates, a marked change has come over the feeling of leading 
Republicans regarding the expediency or decency of retain- 
ing that archipelago in its present anomalous relation to the 
Union. Either we must treat the Philippines as generously 
as we have treated Porto Rico, or else we must treat them as 
we have treated Cuba. There is no reasonable and honorable 
escape from that dilemma. It was doubtless a recognition 
of this fact that caused the House Committee on Insular 
Affairs to hear, on April 7, Mr. Moorrietp Srory, a well- 
known lawyer of Boston. make an extended speech in favor 
ef the McOa.t resolution for the immediate neutralization 
of the Philippines. We cannot, of course, withdraw our flag 
summarily from the islands and leave them at the mercy of 
other nations interested in the Far East, which almost cer- 
tainly would make a cockpit of them. We can, however, as 
Mr. McCatt and Mr. Story have pointed out, shield them 
from foreign aggression, precisely as Belgium has _ been 
shielded. Moreover, the time is ripe for a movement in that 
direction. Oux own relations with all the interested powers 
are just now cordial, and we could probably prevail upon 
Japan, Russia, Great Britain, Germany, France, and China 
to enter into a compact with us that no one of the parties 
should interfere with the independence of the Philippines. 
It is unquestionably true that the Filipinos are not linguis- 
tically, even if they are racially, homogeneous. Many lan- 
guages and innumerable dialects are spoken in the archipel- 
ago. As regards culture, different sections represent different 
stages, all the way from savagery to civilization. Under the 
circumstances, internal dissensions could hardly be averted. 
But at least the islanders might be protected from foreign 
invasion and allowed to make for themselves the best of their 
opportunities. 


Just when the United States should withdraw from the 
archipelago Mr. Story did not venture to say. The decision 
as to the date would depend upon events. The preliminary 
step, however, namely, the procurement of an international 
compact for the neutralization of the Philippines—such as 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, France, and Great Britain entered 
into with respect to Belgium—ought not to be delayed. As 
to the fundamental questions whether the Philippines 
are of any advantage to us, and whether we have really 
benefited or are likely to benefit the Filipinos, Mr. Story 
spoke with moderation, but with much effect. He pointed 
out that, even if we look solely upon our pecuniary outlay 
on the archipelago, we shall find that we have already spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars, taken from taxes paid by 
citizens of the United States. Have any of us, he asked, 
reaped any considerable profit from the enormous expendi- 
ture? As to whether we have done the Filipinos any good, 
or-are adapted to govern them properly, Mr. Story recalls the 
assertion propounded by the historian Froupe as a universal 
truth, the assertion, namely, that if any lesson be clearly 
taught by history it is that free nations cannot govern sub- 
ject provinces. Republican Rome tried it, and failed. Repub- 
lican France lost Haiti. The democratic monarchies of the 
Netherlands and of Great Britain manage to govern Java 
and India because in those dependencies they abjure demo- 
cratic principles. 


As we write; a tremendous eruption of Mount Vesuvius is 
going on, with results already exceedingly disastrous in loss 
of life and destruction of property, and liable to indefinite 
extension. With the prodigious exploit of Mont Pelee fresh 
in mind it is idle to guess where Vesuvius will stop. At 
this writing there has been a first violent eruption which 
decreased, and then a outburst, still in progress, 
which is already rumored to have cost a thousand lives 
and destroyed several villages, and to threaten the re- 
interment of Pompeii. It has been suggested that there 
may be some connection between this peculiarly violent erup- 
tion of Vesuvius and the calamitous explosion in the Cour- 
riéres mines near the northeastern corner of France. We are 
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told that the director of the Berlin Observatory has been con- 
vineed by meteorological and other investigations that the 
terrible mine disaster was due to extraordinary atmospheric 
conditions existing at the present time throughout Europe, 
by which conditions the whole crust of the earth in the East- 
ern Hemisphere is threatened with cataclysmic changes that 
may involve the disappearance of whole continents. An 
American geologist, Professor J. F. Kent, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, is in possession of no facts, he says, which warrant the 
forebodings of his German confrére, though he deems it pos- 
sible that at the time of the Courriéres explosion an ex- 
tremely low barometric pressure prevailed which might affect 
the gases in the earth, and might even cause upheavals and 
depressions of its surface. Unquestionably, many changes in 
the earth’s crust have taken -place, even in historical times, 
and students of geology, natural history, and botany are in- 
clined to think that other changes that used to be considered 
legendary may, in fact, have taken place. 


Mr. Cuartes E. Hecues, who conducted for the ARMSTRONG 
Committee the recent investigation of the life-insurance busi- 
ness, made a noteworthy speech, on April 8, at a meeting of the 
Society of Ethical Culture in Carnegie Hall, New York city. 
It seemed to him, he said, that, looking back over the last 
twelvemonth, the most striking result of the exposure of the 
methods followed by certain insurance companies had been 
the awakening of a sound moral sense in the great majority 
of citizens. Public sentiment had supported the ArMstTRONG 
Committee throughout its prolonged and difficult inquiries, 
and had evineed a relentless determination that hereafter the 
life-insurance business shall be treated as a public trust, and 
not as a private snap. The encouraging fact had been demon- 
strated that, if once the American community becomes con- 
vineced that a great wrong exists, it will not rest until the 
wrong is righted. Already the public attitude has had a re- 
markable influence on insurance corporations. The latter’s 
experts themselves now admit that remedies formerly pro- 
nounced visionary are indispensable. Mr. HuGues_ recog- 
nized this change of view on the part of life-insurance officers 
as responsive to the common sense of justice which prevails 
in the public mind. 


Up to April 9 about a third of the members of the Imperial 
Duma, or Lower House of the first Russian Parliament, had 
keen chosen by the electoral colleges. The result thus far has 
been an overwhelming victory for the Constitutional Demo- 
erats. Indeed, we are told that, as yet, not a single reaction- 
ary candidate has been successful, and even the Octobrists, 
or Moderates, have failed to return a member. Of course the 
tide of suecess may be checked hereafter in some degree, but 
we may look upon it as settled that the popular branch of the 
national legislature will be controlled absolutely by the party 
which is determined to make the utmost of the Czar’s con- 
cessions, and to transform Russia into a genuine constitu- 
tional monarchy. Telegrams from St. Petersburg describe 
the reactionaries, who have been headed by Mr. Durnovo, 
Minister of the Interior, as almost panic-stricken. Their hope 
of regaining ascendeney at Tsarskoye-Selo has been wrecked 
by the total failure of their unscrupulous attempts to secure 
the election of representatives of their views, while, on the 
other hand, the outcome of the appeal to the ballot-box has 
firmly re-established Count Wirre in the confidence of his 
imperial master. To all intents and purposes, the Czar him- 
self now seems to be a Constitutional Democrat. 


It would be impossible to reprint in the Wrekty all the 
comments of the press of the country on the suggestion that 
Mr. Wooprow WILSson is an admirable statesman, a thorough- 
ly equipped public man, and that he would be an excellent 
Democratic candidate for President. In view of some of 
the comments, we are compelled to say that the WrEKLY 
is not “booming” him as its candidate, but is presenting 
reasons to explain the proposition that the Democratic party 
would act the part of wisdom if it should nominate for Presi- 
dent this eminently qualified gentleman. We are glad that 
in doing this we have excited some very interesting discussion, 
most of which is worthy of note. 

Naturally there are some objections to the proposed nomina- 


tion. It would not only be strange if there were not objec- 
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tions, but the absence of them would indicate a disereditable 
lack of interest in the intimation that it would be well for 
the country to think of a scholar.of politics as a fit man to 
be President of the United States. Among the objections 
made is one that might have been anticipated; it is aroused 
by Mr. Witson’s scholarship. In some instances it is boldly 
stated that a student or a scholar is not the kind of man 
who would make a good President; in other instances this 
suspicion of learning is veiled under the convenient phrase 
that Mr. Witson is not “practical.” One strange person 
argues that all professors must be absolutely wrong because 
the majority of professors believe in free trade. This is the 
assumption of a writer who admits that he is practical, and 
well illustrates the reasoning indulged in by many practical 
men. Nothing can be urged against practical statesmen, 
but it may be said that a student of politics is more likely 
to be a practical statesman than is a manipulator of primaries, 
or a successful distributor of spoils, or a log-rolling legis- 
lator, or one who would prefer a new court-house in his 
district to the welfare of the whole country. Usually we 
mean by a practical politician a man who manages a machine, 
first, for his own advancement, and incidentally for the gain 
of the party which furnishes him the votes that keep him 
in place. Such men may have their uses, but the time is here 
when our highest offices should be filled by men who are 
trained to the high duties of statesmanship by study, by the 
thoughtfulness on public subjects which is aided by learning, 
by the application of the fruits of learning to the ever- 
recurring political problems of all times. To prefer for 
President a so-called practical organization man to a scholar 
of polities is like preferring as general superintendent of a 
railroad the driver of a locomotive to a man to whom railroad 
construction, economics, and operation have been a lifelong 
study. One writer asserts that we would better choose our 
“Presidents from among statesmen—men who have already 
filled political office satisfactorily, and even from among these 
to select such men as have mastered jurisprudence.” It 
would probably be better still to choose our Presidents from 
among those who are fit for office because they comprehend 
the questions of statesmanship, and from among those who 
have so mastered jurisprudence, as Mr. Winson has, as to 
be among the most eminent teachers of the science. 


One of the objectors asserts that college proféssors are not 
well thought of for public men either in England or here. 
The fact that a man is a college professor is, indeed, not in 
itself a recommendation of him for this high executive office. 
But by professor most of the critics mean scholar, and they 
hold in effect that to study the art of politics is to disqualify 
one to practise the art. This is true of the art, or arts, most 
frequently practised, but it is not true of the art as it ought 
to be practised. ‘This particular objector is, moreover, wrong 
about England. There the scholars of politics are preferred, 
and have been leaned upon by the country and by the parties, 
ever since responsible government .assumed its present form. 
In the present cabinet are several distinguished men of let- 
ters and one who was Regius professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford: and did an American practical politician 
ever write so practical a book on American government and 
American politics as Mr. Bryce has done? Did ever an 
American parliamentarian lead the House of Representatives 
more skilfully than did the author of A Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt lead the House of Commons? Was there ever a more 
astute party leader than the Homeric scholar who for so many 
years was the Prime Minister of England? Is not one who 
comes to understand his subject by long years of study more 
likely to be practical and right than one whose practicality 
is confined to the devising of means for getting himself and 
his friends into office? Even if the unstudious man has 
learned the arts of government by long experience, is he 
likely to be better equipped thau he who is familiar with the 
experiences of the centuries during which the art of modern - 
zovernment has been developing ? 

James K. Berry, Senator from Arkansas for twenty-one 
vears, has been beaten at the primaries in a contest for re- 
election by Governor Jerr. Davis. Senator Berry has ‘been 
one of the most useful Senators in Congress, and his defeat 
is a public misfortune. Davis is widely known as a black- 
guard in speech and a mountebank in methods, A demagogue 
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of considerable talent in his line, he has bamboozled the 
Democrats of Arkansas. It is a pity that such a man as 
Senator Berry should have such a successor, but if Arkansas 
insists that Davis represents: it more accurately than Berry 
dces, there is nothing for it but to take Arkansas at its own 
valuation. As for Davis, if anything can do him good, it 
will do him good to be transferred from Little Rock to Wash- 
ington. The Senate is a dignified body, and contains able 
men. It is an ideal sanitarium for a man like Davis, who 
needs treatment. 


Governor Ticctxs admits that the tax on mortgages fails 
of its purpose, “if, while making taxation certain, it permits 
the lender permanently to shift the burden to the borrower.” 
How is it possible that it should not do so? So long as the 
borrower carries the lender on his back, any burden imposed 
on the lender inevitably increases the strain on the borrower’s 
legs. 





Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes disclosed, in a recent address in 
Philadelphia, about working women, that much of the hard- 
ship of the so-called “working classes” is caused by their 
having, “not merely to support their own families, but to 
contribute, whether they will or not, to the support of other 
families which live in idleness and luxury upon the products 
of the working-people’s toil.” It is that, she says, that angers 
the working people and makes them go on strikes. It seems 
a pretty hard grievance to cure, without going back to the con- 
dition of the cave-dwellers, so much esteemed by Jack Lon- 
pon. Nearly all of the world’s annual income is produced 
by labor, and it is quite true that the immediate laborers 
only get a part of it. The rest goes to pay taxes and the 
cost and reasonable profits of management, and reward 
capital. Every one who has a dollar laid up and drawing in- 
terest gets a part of it: Mrs. Sroxes makes complaint that 
the workers “add more value to the material upon which they 
work than they receive in payment for. their labor.” Of 
course they do. Tf not, who would hire them? Who would build 


“mills and factories, or concern themselves about industrial 


enterprises? What carpenter would hire a helper if he did 
not expect the helper’s work to be worth somewhat more than 
his wage? The government? Would Mrs. Stokes have the 
government do all the hiring? Still the cost of such 
a government would fall on the workers, and_ there 
is no means of computing how heavy it would be. That 
it would be enormous there is no doubt, and that it 
would include the support of more idle, or _half-idle, 
people than our present system maintains is extremely 
probable. 


The working woman, Mrs. Stokes says, “sees no justice 
in an economic system which requires of one woman 
physical and spiritual exhaustion in order that some other 
woman, absolved from the necessity of labor through the ac- 
cident of birth or otherwise, may waste in idleness and lux- 
ury her produce and the produce of her fellows.” Certainly 
the economic system now in use in this country makes no 
such requirement. It does not guarantee suitable employment 
at a just price to every immigrant who escapes to New York 
from pinching poverty in Europe, but it affords such em- 
ployment to an immense number of them. It is an adjustable 
system, but not instantaneously adjustable. Want and lux- 
ury exist simultaneously under it. It gives perfect satis- 
faction to few persons, does very imperfect justice to many, 
yet the great mass of workers would far rather have it with 
its echanees and its hazards than the socialistic system which 
Mrs. Strokes seems to favor, or any other system in sight. 
The workers, as a rule, are not dissatisfied with it, but they 
want it to work fairly. 


In the House of Representatives, on April 7, Congressman 
Perkins, of Rochester. New York, found fault with one de- 
tail of our economic system. Though a Republican, he au- 
daciously discussed the tariff and the need of revising it. In 
the outery against the trusts, he said, he was little interested, 
because he believed that large corporations had come to stay. 
He didn’t care how much money they made, so long as they 
made it legitimately, but he objected to allowing the gov- 
ernment, by its own act, to enable favored individuals to 
build up fortunes of hundreds of millions at the cost of other 
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citizens. He objected specifically, by way of illustration, to 
the tariff of 1145 cents a pound on lead, which made that 
metal cost 5.65 cents in this country, when, without the tariff, 
it would cost at least two cents less. That item of the 
Dixauey schedule, he declared, has been profitable enough 
to a single composite corporation to make the certificates of 
its common stock (representing little else than water) worth 
probably $150,000,000. Mr. Perkrns’s objection to a detail 
of our present economic system is well taken. He objects to 
governmental favoritism—would have government keep hands 
off and cease to enrich one man at his neighbor’s cost. Mrs. 
Srokes, as we understand it, wants government to-put hands 
on, and enrich everybody who needs enrichment at the neigh- 
bors’ cost. 


President RoosevELt is advertised to repeat, before this 
issue of the WEEKLY appears, a speech he lately made at the 
Gridiron Club dinner to Speaker Cannon. The subject of 
it was the “Man with the Muck-rake,” and it dealt with 
certain excesses of zeal in some of the periodicals which have 
found a profit in exposing the sins of the grafters. No doubt 
it will be an interesting speech. About a generation ago, 
when chromo lithographs were a novelty and much used to 
promote the sale of all manner of goods, the immense dif- 
fusion of them caused a certain sententious observer to re- 
mark, “They who live by the chromo shall perish by the 
chromo.” Exposure this last year has been as popular as 
chromos were*in the seventies, but the tide has turned a little 
against it now, and those who have made it their meat and 
drink will be constrained by the instinct of self-preservation 
to introduce wholesome variety into their diet. It has doubt- 
less already occurred to the Man with the Muck-rake that 
there. is good money for somebody in an exposure of ex- 
posure, and we may see a trial made of that. But let us by 
no means disparage an exceedingly useful ebullition of in- 
dignation and remonstrance because it has run away with 
some good people and has been used by others to promote 
their own selfish ends. Exposure of raseality and misgovern- 
ment by the public press is the most important means of 
purification and preservation which popular government pos- 
sesses. Of course it will be abused, but in spite of all abuses 
it is indispensable to our welfare, and those who have the 
courage and take the pains to use it honestly and with due 
care make all of us their debtors. It has been pretty hard 
times for political rasea!s this last year. Some of them have 
been put-out of business; many others are lying low, waiting 
for the storm to blow over. Nothing would so rejoice this 
latter crowd as to see the abuse of exposure make all probings 
of rascaldom unpopular and unprofitable. 

The death of Professor Suater, of Harvard (on April 10). 
will grieve those who knew him either personally or by reputa- 
tion, and that means a large company, for besides being a 
great teacher of geology in a great university for forty years, 
he has been a diligent writer of valuable and interesting 
books. He was a Kentuckian, who graduated from Harvard 
in 1859, and served on the Union side in the civil war. 
Though he was sixty-five years old, his death will be felt 
to be painfully premature, so much life and vigor there was 
in- him, and so notable and unusual was his gift of interest- 
ing young minds and inducing sound knowledge to take root 
in them. The Harvard faculty in these days, though amply 
manned by competent, trained teachers, includes in its list 
no surplus of names which are recognized outside of the 
domain of pedagogy. It can ill spare Dean SHaAer, who 
was a strong man in many particulars, but especially on the 
human side of him. 





Burglary is getting to be too much like an exact science 
in this city of New York. Families that have been robbed 
are much dissatisfied with their experience. Families that 
have not been robbed dislike the feeling that they must perch 
at home like pigeons waiting to be potted. Insurance against 
burglary is getting to be as common among householders as 
insurance against fire. Possibly relief may come from this 
very practice of insuring against burglary. The Board of 
Underwriters is compelled by its business to be systematically 
alert to diminish the chance of fire losses. If burglary insur- 
ance becomes prevalent enough there may be a board of 
burglar-fighters, whose business it is to abate house-breaking. 






















































State Ownership of Railways 


OnE thing is plain to President RooseveELT, but apparently not 
equally clear to his Republican opponents in the Senate, namely, 
that, unless we are willing and able to provide some efficient and 
equitable regulation of interstate railway rates, we may be driven 
by public sentiment to an alternative which, on some grounds, is 
highly objectionable, namely, the ownership of interstate railways 
by the Federal government. The fact that State ownership of rail- 
ways obtains in Prussia, in some other European countries, and in 
the Australian colonies, has not yet made much impression on the 
American community. It would be otherwise if the same method 
of transacting railway business should be adopted in the United 
Kingdom, an innovation which is iikely to find some advocates 
under the present Liberal administration. Mr. Robert P. Porter, 
the well-known champion of high protection, who for some time 
has been sojourning in London, has unearthed a fact unknown to 
the majority of British subjects, to wit, that Mr. GLADSTONE 
caused to be inserted in the railway act of 1844 a clause empower- 
ing the government to take over most of the railway mileage in 
Great Britain, on giving the companies three months’ notice. The 
terms on which the acquisition may be made are also prescribed, 
to wit, twenty-five years’ purchase calculated on the average 
divisible profits of the three preceding years, all claims for pros- 
pective profits being referable to arbitration. The same act of 1844 
provided, it seems, that, should the divisible profits equal or exceed 
ten per cent. of a railway’s capital, the rates and regulations 
should be subjected to governmental revision. Mr. Porter points 
out that the average dividends of British railways are now far 
below the figure named. In 1901 the whole amount of capital in- 
vested in the railways of the United Kingdom was about $6,000,- 
000,000, of which sum $400,000,000 pays no dividend. Another 
fraction, $300,000,000, pays less than two per cent.; upwards of 
$2,150,000,000 less than three per cent.; $2,650,000,000, between 
three and five per cent., and two other fractions, relatively small, 
between five and six per cent., or between eight and ten per cent. 
respectively. The average rate of interest on the aggregate capital 
is about three and one-third per cent. Mr. Porter doubts whether 
this purchase clause will ever be enforced, inasmuch as it does not 
cover the 2230 miles of track which have been built since 1844, 
and which traverse important routes. The news, however, that in 
the United Kingdom the State already possesses by statute exten- 
sive powers of purchase will be welcome to the Laborites as well 
as to a good many Liberals, who are disposed to look with favor 
on State ownership. As a matter of fact, the British Liberals have 
already considered the expediency of the State’s owning and 
operating railways. Forty years ago a Liberal government thought 
of taking over the Irish railways, and a royal commission was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of appraising them. When the Dersy- 
DISRAELI ministry came in, however, the project was abandoned, 
but it is now revived in connection with the partial autonomy which 
Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN has promised to concede to 
Treland. 

State ownership of railways would not. be profitable in the 
United Kingdom if we may judge by the experience of the govern- 
ment with telegraphs. When the telegraph lines were purchased 
by the State in 1870-71, they showed collectively a profit of about 
$8,500,000. a year. Under government control there have been 
continual deficits. For example, in the year ending March 31, 
1906, the excess of expenditure over receipts amounted to some 
eight millions dollars. The introduction nineteen years ago of 
twelve-cent telegrams accounts for much of the deficit. It was taken 
for granted that, at the reduced rate, the number of messages 
would be increased immensely, but, as a matter of fact, it has 
dwindled since 1903. Telephones in the United Kingdom are 
owned partly by the government, and partly by the National 
Telephone Company, which, however, in 1911, will have to turn over 
its plant to the Government Post-office Department. It will sur- 
prise many persons to learn that the entire capital invested in 
telephones in the United Kingdom is only some $75,000,000, as 
against $500,000,000 expended for the same purpose in the United 
States. ; 

The objections to the ownership and operation of railways by 
the government are serious. In the first place, an enormous army 
of civilian employees is placed at the disposal of the political party 
That is obvious: the second, and still graver, objection 
is often overlooked. State railways are not accused, indeed, of re- 
bates, or of discriminations in favor of individuals. They are 
charged, however, and justly, with gross discrimination in favor 
of localities. Professor Huco RicHARD MEYER, of the University of 
Chicago, has lately pointed out in his book on Government 
Regulation of Railway Rates, that in Prussia, though that country 
has the most enlightened and the most independent bureaucratic 
government which the world has known, the State Railway Depart- 
ment is not allowed to make railway rates that will permit the 
surplus grain, timber, and beet-sugar of Eastern Germany to move 
by rail to the market of the mining and manufacturing regions 
along the Rhine, there to compete with the grain, timber, and beet- 
sugar produced in western, southwestern, and central Germany. 


in power. 
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The failure, too, of the State Railway Department’s efforts to get 
the iron and steel producers of the Saar districts to agree with the 
iron and steel producers of the Ruhr districts on what shall con- 
stitute relatively reasonable rates on iron ores moving from the 
Saar to the Ruhr, and on coke moving from the Ruhr to the Saar, 
has for upwards of two decades prevented the German iron and steel 
industry from exploiting freely the largest iron-ore deposits on 
the Continent of Europe, those, namely, of the Saar region. Under 
the free play of competition, the Ruhr iron and steel industries 
would outstrip the Saar industries, but the State Railway Depart- 
ment cannot permit that free play of competition, lest it expose 
the government to the charge of favoring the Ruhr section. Such 
has been the paralysis of the Prussian railways under government- 
made railway rates, that the grain, timber, and beet-sugar pro- 
ducers of eastern Germany, as well as the iron and steel manu- 
facturers of the Ruhr district, have had to resuscitate river and 
canal transportation. The truth is, according to Professor MEYER, 
that the present-day Germany, with its agriculture, its manufac- 
tures and trade, rests upon the waterways, not upon railways, 
which the régime of government-made railway rates has reduced to’ 
the subordinate position of feeders to the river and canal boats. 

The same trade jealousy that prevents the Prussian State Rail- 
way Department from making rates that would permit the agricul- 
tural products and the timber of Eastern Germany to move by 
rail into Western Germany prevents also the cooperation of the 
State Railway Department of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and the 
Danubian principalities for the purpose of securing the free move- 
ment by rail into Western Europe of the agricultural products and 
the timber of Austria-Hungary and the latter’s Danubian neighbors, 
or a correspondingly free movement to the East of the manufactures 
of Western Europe. In Russia may be observed the same paralysis 
of State railways through trade jealousies, and the same resultant 
recourse to transportation by river. Professor MEYER recalls that, 
on the opening of the Trans-Siberian railway, the landed interests 
of western Russia protested that they must not be exposed to com- 
petition from the wheat raised upon the cheap lands of Siberia. 
They succeeded in compelling the government to place prohibitive 
charges upon the carriage of Siberian wheat, so that it has proved 
impossible adequately to develop Siberia’s enormous wheat. re- 
sources. In Australia, under government ownership, trade jealousy 
has forced each colony to refuse to cooperate with its neighbors 
in the promotion of trade and industry. The Colonial govern- 
ments raise materially the rates on freight sent from one colony 
to the other. Victoria and New South Wales still maintain separate 
gauges, and the latter colony has refused to connect its railway 
lines in the southwestern part of its territory with the Victorian 
lines, lest trade should be diverted from Sydney to Melbourne. 
The result of the system followed is that the export and import 
trade of each Australian colony, as well as a large part of the 
jobbing business and manufacturing, is confined to one seaport city. 
The ‘failure to adopt the American practice of port differentials 
and the American contrivance of “ basing points ” has produced this 
concentration of trade and industry. In a word, the experience of 
Germany has been repeated in Australia, as well as in Austria- 
Hungary and Russia. It justifies the words quoted by Professor 
Meyer, from the late HERR VON MIQUEL, who was Prussian Minis- 
ter of Finance from 1890 to 1900. He declared that “the system 
of government ownership of the railways will break down unless 
it shall prove possible to find refuge from the jealousies and con- 
flicts of local and sectional interests behind the stone wall of'a 
system of hard-and-fast railway rates which admit of no exercise 
of discretion.” It justifies also Professor MEYER’s conclusion, that 
no government which has undertaken.to make railway rates by 
assuming government ownership, has been able to prescribe railway 
rates in such a way as to conserve and promote the public welfare, 
if the test of welfare be the making of two blades of grass to grow 
where only one blade grew before. Restraint of competition and of 
trade, with failure to develop the resources of soil and climate, has 
been everywhere the outcome of government ownership of railways. 
To that system, however, we seem likely to be driven, unless the 
Constitution and the laws shall enable us through our Federal gov- 
ernment, to exercise such regulation of railway rates as shall not 
be open to the serious objection here stated. 





The Ethics of Literary Borrowing 


Tue ethics of literary borrowing is a difficult matter, and the 
old adage that virtue is climatic and chronological seems to hold 
good. It is perfectly certain that in the age. of SHAKESPEARE 
literary borrowing was much more common and had greater 
prestige than at the present day. SHAKESPEARE was of the same 
mind as Krpiine’s “ Omer ”: 


“And what ‘he thought he might require, 
He went and took; the same as me.” 


In SHAKESPEARE’S day when a message was wanted, it would seem 
that the master took thought only for two things: he made it fit 































neatly into the place he put it, and he bettered it in the tran- 
scription. As witness the passage in FLorio’s Montaigne, pub- 
lished in 1603, which was: 

“A nation that hath no kind of traffic, no knowledge of letters, 
no intelligence of numbers, no name of magistrate nor of politic 
superiority; no use of service, of riches or of poverty; no con- 
tracts, no successions, no partitions, no occupation, but idle; no 
respect of kindred, but common; no apparel, but natural; no 
manuring of lands; no use of wine, corn, or metal. The very 
words that import lying, falsehood, treason, dissimulation, covet- 
ousness, envy, detraction, and pardon were never heard of amongst 
them.” 

Gonzalo, entertaining the King in “ The Tempest,” describes the 
commonwealth of his heart in exactly the same words, simply fit- 
ting them into blank verse. 

All the speculation in the famous * To be or not to be” soliloquy 
again may be found in Ftorio’s Montaigne, Book III., Chapter 
XII., on “ Physiognomy.” 


” 


“ There’s nothing either good or bad 
But thinking makes it so,” 


stands in Montaigne: “If that which we call evil and torment be 
neither torment nor evil, but that our fancie only gives it that 
qualitie, it is in us to change it.” 

BruNo, who was in England in SHAKESPEARE’S day, and met 
most of the distinguished men of the time, says: “ Nothing is 
absolutely imperfect or evil; it only seems so in relation to some- 
thing else, and what is bad in one is good in another.” 

But of SHAKESPEARE’S indebtedness to all the attainable litera- 
ture of his day, the parallel passages from Lyty’s Huphues and 
Frorio’s Montaigne would require a volume of itself. In those days 
evidently borrowing was not only pardonable, it was the conven- 
tion. To-day, if a writer is going to borrow, it would seem that 
he should turn to obsolete sources. Doubtless many people smiled 
when in one of D’ANNUNZIO’sS early novels they fell upon a bit of 
liquid Italian prose which, being literally translated, ran: ‘ One 
word is too often profaned for me to profane it; one feeling too 
falsely disdained for thee to disdain it. I can give not what men 
call love, but wilt thou accept not, the worship the heart lifts 
above and angels reject not? The desire of the moth for the star, 
the night for the morrow, the devotion.to something afar from the 
sphere of our sorrow?” Certainly pD’ANNUNzIO has served in turn 
for pages of flowing prose to some of our own minor novelists. 
Therefore the crime was not wholly that of the old Irish woman, 
who having lived for some years by borrowing her neighbor’s skillet, 
finally bought one and announced, “ And now I shall niver borrow 
nor lind!” 

And the point about borrowing is that while ideas are as free 
as the air there seems to be some feeling of proprietorship about 
words. BROWNING of course borrowed the whole plot of “ The Ring 
and the Book,” but he translated it into his individual. vernacular, 
and infused it with his*own personality. 

Probably Mr. Austin Dosson is the last poet in the world to 
resent being borrowed from. Has he not already made apologies 
for the imitator? 


“And you too, my Poet, be never dismayed 
If they whisper your epic—‘ Sir Eperon d’Or’ 
Is nothing but TeNNyson thinly arrayed 
In a tissue that’s taken from Morris’s store, 
That no one, in fact, but a child could ignore, 
That you lift or accommodate all that you do, 
Take heart, tho’ your Pegasus’ withers be sore— 
The man who plants cabbages imitates too.” 


Doubtless he would not be aggrieved, though the reader smiles, 
when they see in a quite recently published volume of verse from 
the press of RicHarp G. BapceR the beautiful “ Wanderer ” trans- 
formed by a lady poet. As Mr. Dosson conceived it, it stood: 


“ Love comes back to his vacant dwelling, 
The old, old love that we knew of yore, 
We see him stand by the open door, 
With his great eyes sad and his bosom swelling, 
He makes as tho’ in our arms repelling 
He fain would lie as he lay before, 
Love comes back to his vacant dwelling, 
The old, old love that we knew of yore. 


“ Ah, who shall help us from over telling 
The sweet, forgotten, forbidden lore, 
E’en as we doubt in our hearts once more 
With a rush of tears to our eyelids welling, 
Love comes back to his vacant dwelling.” 


The poetess adapts the poem to her “ Rondel of Hope,” thus: 


“Spring comes back to our snow-bound dwelling, 
The sweet-breathed spring that we loved of yore; 
We note while we bide in the open door, 

The vital twig and the bud’s new swelling, 

We hear the ripple of free streams telling, 
That yet again as oft before, 

Spring comes back to our snow-bound dwelling, 

The sweet-breathed spring that we loved of yore. 
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“We see great nature’s force impelling 
All to draw from her living store 
And we who doubted, we hope once more, 

And say as we feel love upward welling, 
Spring comes back to our snow-bound dwelling.” 


Now, in all probability it should be one of the rules of borrow- 
ing that the borrower should avoid comparisons painful to himself, 
The same poetess with the accent of— 


“The splendor falls on castle walls,” ete., 
writes a poem which begins: 


“The blind snake crawls along the walls 
Of tower and turret ages buried;” 


nor hesitates to end with: 


*O, Love, they lie beneath no sky, 
Who fell by field and hill and river, 
The wild seas roll from pole to pole, 
And surfs above them boom forever.” 


This form of borrowing might come under the head of plagiarism 
in PrerrE BAyLe’s dictionary: “ Plagiarism is to steal the fur- 
nishings of a house and all the sweepings, taking the sticks and the 
straws, the chaff and the dust at the same time.” 

The unpardonable sin, in the eyes of M. ANATOLE FRANCE, is to 
borrow without taste and discernment. An example of this sin 
has recently occurred in a volume called The Marsh, in which 
a young poet, too deeply imbued with MArrerLINCK, has borrowed 
all the Maeterlinckian paraphernalia for his own drama. He has 
the cave, the marsh, and the grumblings of. the distant sea, the 
vague yearnings, Zepeated refrains, the girl “ beautiful as a vague, 
faint flower on a waving stem.” The poet omitted to state, one 
cannot conceive by what carelessness, that the maiden was bowed 
down by weight of her hair—a bit of symbolism that M. MArrer- 
LINCK himself would never have left out. 

This poet also commits the crime of adapting sacred words to his 
own purpose, as for example, “ Luxander, if thou didst ever hold 
me in thy heart ”: but who would ever read further instead of say- 
ing to himself, “ Absent thee from felicity awhile.” This is the 
tragedy of facile imitation that it is so apt to be funny. 

If the young adapter desires some ready rules for literary 
borrowing, let him lay to heart these precepts: 

Adapt from sources difficult of access. 

Improve your matter by infusing personality into the borrowed 
stuff. 

Never borrow from authors like MAETERLINCK and SWINBURNE, 
whose method is so individual that it must be noted at once. 

Then borrow freely and broadly, contentedly realizing that— 


“The man who plants cabbages imitates too.” 





Personal and Pertinent 


Since the egg-fed Cambridge crew beat beef-fed Oxford, “ egged- 
on” has gained a new and glorious significance. 


There is some dispute in the public press as to what is the most 
exclusive organization in the country. The dispute will end when 
a society is formed of the District of Columbia troops in the 
Spanish-American war who have not applied for pensions. 


Governor CUMMINS is taking yo chances. If the next Republican 
national convention insists that the Presidential nomination must 
go to an Iowa man, Governor CUMMINS does not want the delegates 
embarrassed by having their choice limited to Secretary SuHaw. 


Senator ForAKER achieved something of a triumph the other 
day when he drew from the venerable Senator ALLIson, of Iowa, 
the admission that he had attended a conference at the White 
House, on the railway-rate legislation. “It was not the fact that 
there was a conference,” said Senator ForAKER to his colleagues, 
“that lent interest to the colloquy, but that the Senator from 
Towa was at the conference and admitted he was there without any 
Senator ForAKEr’s achievement in getting such an 
not be underestimated. Other Senators have 
tried for similar results without success. Even the versatile 
Senator Spooner essayed the task recently of trying to trap 
Senator ALLISON into a flat-footed assertion, and failed miserably. 
The Senate was discussing and Senator ALLISON urging an appro- 
priation for removing the snow from the streets of Washington. 
A fierce snow-storm was raging. “Snow has fallen, a great deal 
of it,” said Senator ALLISON. “It is snowing now,” said he, warm- 
ing to his subject. “ And more snow will fall,” interjected Senator 
Spooner, from his seat directly in front of the Iowa statesman. 
But Senator ALLISON was not caught napping. Turning to face 
Senator Spooner and pausing, apparently to give his words care- 
ful study before uttering them, he fairly thundered, “I make no 
predictions, sir.” 


qualification.” 
admission should 



















































EXPERIENCES 


OF A POLICE 


COMMISSIONER 


By 
WILLIAM McADOO 


Former Commissioner of Police of New York 





I—WEAK SPOTS 


GREATEST CITY 


IN THE SAFEGUARDING OF THE SECOND 


IN THE WORLD 





THIS IS THE FIRST OF FOUR IMPORTANT ARTICLES BY MR. McADOO, DEALING WITH POLICE CONDITIONS IN 


NEW YORK, WHICH WILL APPEAR IN “HARPER'S WEEKLY.” 


THEY POINT OUT THE MAGNITUDE OF THE 


TASK OF PROPER POLICE ADMINISTRATION, AND DISCLOSE THE FORCES ALWAYS AT WORK TO THWART IT 


COMMITTEE of nine representative citizens last year gave 

a great deal of their time to a careful and painstaking 

investigation of the weaknesses of the present system of 

organization in the New York police force. They examined 

a great many witnesses, took a large amount of testimony, 
and formulated a bill which they presented to the Legislature. 
With the principal features of the proposition, so far as they went, 
made by them [I was in accord, but it soon became evident that 
the bill in question had excited an opposition too strong to make 
it possible to enact it into law. 

The main feature of the bill was an attempt to reorganize the 
Detective Bureau. Speaking for myself, I believe that there 
should be three radical reforms, affecting the Police Department, 
inaugurated into law. First, to begin with the head of the depart- 
ment, the tenure of the Commissioner is at present the chief source 
of weakness. Here is a man in command of nearly nine thousand 
men who has no tenure of office whatever, being liable to be re- 
moved any minute by either the Mayor of the city or the Governor 
of the State, without any reason being assigned and possibly to 
gratify the caprice of the moment or the politics of the day. The 
men under him, down to the ‘doormen in the station-houses, have 
life tenures, with provision made for. their retirement and pension- 
ing, and they cannot be dismissed without a trial governed by all 
the forms of law and the rules of evidence, and reviewable by all 
of the higher courts of the State, with the chances of reversal ap- 
parently in their favor. ‘These men see long processions of Com- 
missioners come and go, they look for a change in every political 
upheaval. It is a notorious fact that in the poolrooms of this 
city, for the last few months before January 1, 1906, bets were 
made on the continuance in office of the Police Commissioner, as to 
how long he would remain, and odds on this event were quoted as 
freely as on the running of the horses. 

A Commissioner has no sooner entered on the performance of his 
duty than the department begins speculating as to ‘how long he 
will remain, who are behind him, how does he stand with the 
political government of the day, who will be his successor. His 
official life is a plaything of the moment. He is a king on suffer- 
ance—a temporary head over a permanent body, a general in com- 
mand of an army liable to be removed before the last order he has 
given is carried out, the most powerful officer in the city in what 
he may do for or against the public welfare, with a weaker hold on 
his office than the man who scrubs the steps of the station-house. If 
he inaugurates a new rule, those who do not like it will give it a 
faint obedience, with a knowledge that its author is likely to be 
removed before it has become effective. If he starts a reform which 
is antagonistic to some interest. he may expect that those who 
would suffer by the new policy will at once begin to work for his 
removal, or forced resignation. 

The police force, therefore, looks upon no new policy, or any inno- 
vation which conflicts with its own ideas as to what it should do, 
as a permanent or fixed thing. All reforms necessarily have their 
opponents, and any opposition endangers the tenure of the Com- 
missioner. The more original, radical, honest, and earnest he is, 
tle less likely he is to remain in office. The elements of opposition 
will gather force, beget unity and organization, and the pressure 
on the head of the city government will become too great. <A 
Police Commissioner must not be allowed to interfere with party 
plans or personal ambitions, or to destroy personal comfort. If 
the Mayor is weak, vacillating, and an opportunist in polities, the 
persistent opposition of one or more daily newspapers, exaggerating 
one fact and suppressing the other, and coloring the whole tone of 
comment into something like unanimous disapproval, will be notice 
to the police that another Police Commissioner will soon take his 
last official walk in Mulberry Street. 

A combination of interests which thrive on the non-enforcement 
of law or make large profits by allying themselves in a business 
way with criminal and vicious interests, can bring a more concen- 
trated and personal pressure to bear for the removal of a Police 
Commissioner than an army of iaw-abiding, orderly, respectable, 
and honest citizens who may be even enthusiastically in favor of 





the policy he is pursuing. The best they can do for him is to pelt 
the editorial rooms with sporadic notes intended for publication, 
but more apt to be fed to the office cat, if the policy of the paper is 
antagonistic to the course pursued by the Commissioner. The 
constant drippings of scandal-mongers, the carping of interested 
critics, the concocted stories of the secret agents of confederated 
law-breakers and their business allies, will usually offset any 
claims to public approbation, the favoring many having no oppor- 
tunity of entering the official presence at the City Hall, or making 
itself felt immediately at the polling-booths. From the little 
creatures who burrow under the presses in Park Row, to the hard- 
ened professional agents of criminal and selfish interests, from the 
day of his entrance until the day he leaves, an honest Police Com- 
missioner must expect a perpetual conspiracy against his continu- 
ance in office or the success of his administration. 

The authors of the Charter of Greater New York, with a sense 
of humor keener than that of Mark Twain, deliberately stated that 
the Police Commissioner holds his office for a term. of five years. 
They even gave him one year longer than the present term for the 
Mayor, so that he might lap over and be found in office by a new 
administration at the City Hall. In the next line, however, with 
a sort of April-fool wink, they say he can be removed at a moment’s 
notice by the Mayor or the Governor, without charges and with- 
out trial. The whole thing, therefore, is deliciously funny. In my 
judgment, there will be no lasting reform of the Police Depart- 
ment until the Police Commissioner is given a solid and _ sub- 
stantial tenure of office. It ought to be for either life or a long 
term of years, and he should not be removtble except upon specific 
charges and after a full, fair, and impartial trial before the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, with the right to be 
represented by counsel. 

The objection to this will be made that if you get a bad Police 
Commissioner you are tied to him, as it were, for life. The police 
force, assured of a permanent head, will begin to yield at once 
its opinions to those of the commanding officer, become tractable 
and acquiescent, instead of disobedient, evasive, and antagonistic. 
Of course, like the recipe for hare soup, you must first catch your 
hare; so here you must, to begin with, select with great care an 
all-around, honest, able man of good judgment and much common 
sense. The community will settle down to adjust itself, as it were, 
to such a man with a long tenure in office assured. There will be 
no incentive, moreover, to nag the Police Commissioner, to gossip 
about him, to spy on him, to confederate against him. He will 
be a part of the permanent police establishment, and he and the 
whole organization must stand or fall together; and, in addition 
to this, he will have strong reasons not to make sensational and 
spasmodic changes, but to beget a lasting reformation and _ re- 
organization of police cenditions. His life-work will be before him 
and he can enter upon it with a steady tread, not by slap-dash runs 
and irregular movements hither and thither that end nowhere. 
The fact, too, that he will have a fair trial before he can be re- 
moved is just to the public as well as to himself. If he be an honest 
and able man, such a trial will only-serve to vindicate him and 
to beget for him a large volume of public confidence; and if, on 
the other hand, he be a weak, incapable, unjust, or dishonest man, 
there will be no difficulty in proving it and having him removed. 

A Police Commissioner with such a tenure and security in his 
office need pay no attention whatever to the little tittering talks 
of the secandal-mongers and rumor-venders who now roost like a 
flock of jackdaws around the gloomy recesses of Police Head- 
quarters. He can devote himself unreservedly to the great public 
business. He can, in a conservative and constructive way, go on 
with the work of perfecting the machinery and adding to the 
efficiency of the police force, and, above all, begetting among the 
officers and men themselves a sense of stability, a knowledge that 
their work is continuous and progressive, and that the establish- 
ment has at last, like the Ark, after many wanderings, found a 
resting-place on the Ararat of permanency and public confidence. 
There is no doubt whatever in my mind that with this reform a 
great mass of the present evil would disappear from the police 
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force, and that it would be especially weleomed by the honest and 
faithtul men ot the force. : 

As it is now, sometimes the best thing a Police Commissioner can 
do is to remove a suspected officer and put him in some obscure and 


unimportant precinct. The officer so removed simply bides his 


time. He sees the angry clouds portending a storm about to break 
over the head of the Police Commissioner. He can watch com- 
placently from his suburban retreat the successful eflorts to get a 
new man into Mulberry Street, and it is most amusing, after one 
of these fitful changes to which New York is so accustomed, to 
see these returning exiles treading their way into the shabby old 
palace once more restored to oflicial favor, coming to claim their 
birthright, like lost heirs, assuming an air of conscious virtue and 
modestly acknowledging congratulations on the end of their period 
of martyrdom, just as if they had been the most innocent of 
victims and the most wronged of men. As they come in, out into 
the wilderness go those who had the confidence of the former Com- 
missioner, without regard to the honesty of their actions, their 
faithfulness, their merit, or their service. It is painfully reminis- 
cent of the revolutions in Central and South America—the flying 
president accompanied by his faithful friends, barely escaping with 
their lives under the tolds of the American or some other foreign 
flag; while the successful bushwacker, the new Presidente, is get- 
ting one hand on the custom-house and the other on the treasury, 
preparatory to making it comfortable for the shabby-genteel gentle- 
men who have come to his aid from a long exile in New York or 
Paris. With him, too, the future is full of uncertainties, and the 
time is short. The ship will come in some day that must take 
him away in turn; and the shabby-genteels, and even the bare- 
tooted bravos must not waste their opportunities so that when 
they do leave it may be with a consolation that while they have 
lost power they are not as poor as when they assumed it. 

The next step should be to make the office of Chief Inspector of 
the uniformed force more or less permanent, and to give to this 
Chief the initiative in the making of assignments and transfers. 
No man should be assigned ‘or transferred unless on the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Inspector, and with the approval of the 
Commissioner. This would apply to details over which the um- 
formed Chief should have full supervision under the Commissioner. 

After giving the Police Commissioner a real tenure of office and 
not a sham one, thus considering the question not as a joke but as 
something serious and affecting the welfare of the people of this 
city, the right arm of the Commissioner should be strengthened 
by a radical reformation of the Detective Bureau. This is far, in a 
way, the most important bureau in the Police Department, and it 
should be not only the most powerful but the most effective 
instrument in the hands of the Commissioner. This reformation 
of the Detective Bureau should begin by placing at its head the 
very best man in the uniformed force that the Police Commissioner 
can find. He should be given an adequate salary, somewhat higher 
than that of an Inspector. The men should be divided into three 
grades, so that the incentive to promotion would always be before 
them, and in this way the best could be gotten out of them. They 
should not come through the Civil Service Commission, but should 
be selected by the Police Commissioner himself on the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of the Bureau of Detectives. Worthy men on the 
police force, who had shown by actual test detective ability and 
demonstrated integrity, should be those from whom this force 
should be recruited. 

Had this reform been effected by law while I was in office, such 
squads as that which dealt with gambling, pool-selling, disorderly 
houses, and kindred vices, would not have been necessary. In such 
a detective bureau all the material for this work would have been 
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Police Headquarters, Mulberry Street, and the Newspaper 
Bureaus across the Way 


at hand. Moreover, had I had such a bureau as that I would have 
abolished every plain-clothesman in New York at once. When a 
captain convinced me that he needed so many plain-clothesmen, I 
simply would have given an order to the Detective Bureau to send 
so many detectives into the precinct to report to the captain, and 
also required them to make daily reports to Headquarters. The 
wardman would have been a thing of the past. All the captain of a 
precinct had to do was to see that the men sent him performed 
their duty, and, if they did not, to hold them responsible and make 
proper complaints against them. An honest captain would thus 
have no confidential staff to betray him and sell him out behind 
his back, and every honest commanding officer would have wefcomed 
the change; a dishonest captain would have no band of black- 
mailers and collectors at work in the precinct. 

Then, too, the whole responsibility for the prevention and de- 
tection of secret crime would be properly centralized and the move- 
ments of criminals would be known at Headquarters, which would 
thus become a clearing-house for all the precincts in the city. I 
say this because I am firmly convinced beyond any manner of 
doubt that so far as preventing and detect- 
ing crime the work at Headquarters should 
be centralized, not decentralized. The Com- 











missioner himself must know and direct, and 
the thermometer and barometer of crime 
must be in his office so that he can tell at a 
glance what is going on in any part of the 
city, and under this reorganization his chief 
executive officer would be at the head of the 
department that dealt with crime and 
criminals in all their phases. An able chief 
would readily divide his bureau into sub- 
divisions to deal with special forms of law- 
breaking and crime. He could try out his 
men and shift them from one division to 
another until he found what they were best 
fitted for, and hold always before them the 
opportunity of promotion on merit. 

This great bureau should be, as much as 
possible, separated from the uniformed force. 
That is the way in London. A _ Scotland 
Yard detective scarcely knows the uniformed 
force, and they have nothing to do with him 
unless he calls upon them. There is located 
the great secret arm of the law—the enginery 
of justice itself. They are not even known 
by name and cannot be located by the uni- 
formed policeman, and their names are cer- 
tainly not bandied about by crooks as com- 
mon property, and crooked members of the 
uniformed force have no opportunity of 
working against them in the interests of 
criminals. The present situation is a very 
bad one. Many of the detective sergeants 
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are neither detectives nor sergeants, and they 
come through no preparatory school and 
bear no credentia!s as to ability. The title 
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sergeant” means 
nothing; it is mere- 
ly relative rank in 
keeping with the 
salary. I want to 
be distinctly under- 
stood in saying this, 
however, that I am 
not arraigning the 
detective sergeants 
as a body. There 
are some very excel- 
lent men among 
them to-day, faith- 
ful and able, men 
who should be pro- 
moted and encour- 
aged, and who 
would show _ their 
best ability under 
such a system as is 
here proposed. As 
it is now, they are 
covered over and 
laden down with in- 
competent associ- 
ates — men _ lacking 
in the degree of in- 
telligence for this 
work, and some few 
under a cloud of 





the Commissioner 
himself. Before him 
all the trials should 
be held in all parts 
of Greater New 
York, and _ before 
him the Third 
Deputy - Commis- 
sioner could act as 
prosecutor. He 
should preside solely 
at the trials, and his 
decisions should be 
subject to, approval 
or disapproval by 
the Commissioner, 
and in case of dis- 
approval the Com- 
missioner should 
state his grounds in 
writing, in which 
case the defendant 
should have the 
privilege of having 
the case reviewed in 
the higher courts, 
but otherwise, where 
the trial judge and 
the Commissioner 
agree, the findings in 
the case should be 











suspicion as to 
whether or not they 
are above’ tempta- 
tion, and not a few 
unduly conceited in 
their estimation of 
themselves, so that there is no hope of progress. I would not 
imperil the reform of this great bureau by attempting to 
legislate out of office those who are now in it. The law- 
making power seems decidedly averse to this provision of the pro- 
posed law, and this ought not to be disregarded so as to delay 
something that the Police Department needs so much. Many of 
these men, moreover, are nearing the age limit; some of them are 
possibly unfit, and under a new chief with the powers which would 
be granted by this law, and acting directly under a Commissioner 
with a permanent hold on his office, the weak and the bad could 
be weeded out fairly and legally. No one should be appointed or 
assigned to this office or taken away from it except upon the 
recommendation of the chief of the detectives. Having given him 
this great power, he would also have to assume a full responsibility 
to the Commissioner for the results, for, after all, the police 
machine must be judged by what it produces in actual results. 
The number now in the bureau should be largely increased. There 
should be a systematic night as well as day service. 

[ am convinced that the Legislature will not give to a single 
Commissioner the powers which courts martial have in the army 
and navy. If any change is to be made, therefore, it seems to me 
it would be best to have a judge something akin to a judge- 
advocate in the army appointed by the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, who should be a lawyer of good standing, and a 
man of the highest integrity, who should be given a salary some- 
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final; or, in lieu of 
this, the trial should 
take place before two 
Deputy - Commis- 
sioners and a mem- 
ber of the uniformed force one rank in advance of the defendant. 
These uniformed members of the court could be changed from time 
to time; a majority finding to be effective; the defendant to have 
the right to appeal to the Commissioner himself, who would re- 
view the case, stating his objection to the verdict; the decision in 
all cases where the court is unanimous to be final. 

A permanent age-limit ought to be fixed for compulsory retire- 
ment, without regard to physical disability. This is so in the 
army and navy, and there is no reason why it should not apply 
to the police force. A man may be able to pass a physical ex- 
amination and yet be superannuated, inefficient, and worse than 
useless—just so much dead-wood, carried in an_ establishment 
which is always on active duty. The only honest incentive a 
policeman can have is promotion, and that ought to be held out to 
him. It is so in all military and quasi-military establishments, but 
on the police force the men are allowed to go into a sort of 
dry rot, barnacled over with old laws, customs, and traditions, 
utterly incapable of progress, obstacles in the way of any reform, 
and bitterly opposed to innovations, however beneficial. Moreover, 
these men, as they advance in years, grow naturally conservative, 
and having lived in an establishment where changes are the order 
of the day, become timid about expressing an opinion on any sub- 
ject, and will stand aghast at the very thought of promulgating 
an original idea or any change in police methods of half a century 
ago. 


THE NEW TRAINING DIET 
By R. K. Munkittrick 


It is believed that it was in consequence of an egg diet that the Cambridge crew obtained an unexpected victory over Oxford.—Daily Newspaper 


WAY the Cambridge oarsman pegs 
Upon a diet new, 


The which is eggs, and only eggs, 

And so he makes the crew; 

And as he’s first, and Oxford’s last 
His form is such to-day 

That trainers feel that in the cast 
The egg’s been put to stay. 

Now measured lengthwise on the floor 
We see the brindled bull. 

Oh, not with any Cambridge oar 
Again he'll have a pull. 


Enveloped by the background now 
He bellows in his grief, 

For all allow 

Eggs beat the cow 


For putting on the beef. 


Mayhap we very soon shall see 
The fresh-laid egg prevail . 
At Harvard and the U. of P., 
At Williams and at Yale; ; 
And though they win with arms or feet 
Or backs or hands or legs— 
All thinking folk will oft repeat 
With vim, it was the eggs; 
"Twill be the egg behind the man 





That lands him eon the tape 
When on the latest training plan 
He’s shanghaied into shape. 


The steak unlaurelled soon must bow, 
Whose reign can be but brief, 

For all allow 

Eggs beat the cow 
For putting on the beef. 


Full soon may all sound college men 
Remark with joy supreme, 

“The bird of triumph is the hen— 
Oh, let the eagle scream!” 

The training-table ne’er shall know 
The bean or cutlet gay, 

The humble prune’s in statw quo— 
The egg has come to stay! 

No nut-brown hash again shall o’er 
The training-damask pop, 

The ox tail then shall wag no more— 
The egg is now on top. 


The race is for the swift that now 
Egg-set the table leaf, 

For all allow 

Eggs beat the cow 

For putting on the beef. 
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IOWA’S POLITICAL WAR AND ITS BEARING UPON 





THE DESTINY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
By Edward Lissner 


LTHOUGH its State 
convention is not 
to meet before the 
summer or, per- 
haps, until the 

autumn; although  dele- 
gates to a national con- 
vention are not to be 
chosen until the spring of 
1908, and the naming of 
a United States Senator 
also two years off —the 
fight for party control and 
the offices affected by it is 
already on inside of the 
Republican party in Towa. 
The struggle’ is one of 
more than local import. 
If we look beyond this 
phase, there is the greater 
one of the future destiny 
of the Republican party— 
shall it be entrusted to 
those who have come to be- 
lieve that the time has ar- 
rived for radical action on 
the issues of the day, or 
to those who urge that our 
present-day problems, re- 
volving around the tariff, 
the trusts, and the rail- 
roads, will work out with- 
out too much. legislation? 
It is folly to deny that 
such a contest is not soon to take place inside of the Republican 
party throughout the nation. The present fight in Congress be- 
tween the President and “ the conservative wing” of his organiza- 
tion is only a skirmish compared with the greater one that can- 
not be postponed much beyond the next national convention. 
It is important, therefore, to understand the nature of the great 
battle now being waged in Iowa—one that must, in the end, com- 
mand the attention of the entire country. 

The political futures of three national leaders are staked on its 
outcome. There is Leslie M. Shaw, once Governor, now Secretary 
of the Treasury, who wants to see his native State send a solid 
delegation to the next national convention in support of his 
nomination for President. He is a conservative and a “ stand- 
patter ” on the tariff. There is William B. Allison, who wants 
six years more in the United States Senate after his present term 
expires in 1908. He favors a maximum and minimum tariff. More- 
over, Allison wants peace within the party. Lastly, there is Albert 
B. Cummins, Governor of the State, who seeks another term as a 
stepping-stone to the United States Senate. He is a prominent 
advocate of tariff revision and legislation concerning trusts and 
corporations in politics. Back of these national figures-stands, as 
a leader in the great drama, James W. Blythe, the general counsel 
of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad. He is a master 
mind in politics, the leader of those who would drive Albert B. 
Cummins back to private life. The fight is, therefore, one of the 
Governor against all three. 

There are, first, the broader, national questions upon which the 
Cummins wing and Secretary Shaw, James W. Blythe, and other 
conservatives have clashed. The Governor and his partisans favor 
a revision of the tariff. Two of the particular schedules which 
they want revised are those affecting lumber, iron, and _ steel. 
Secretary Shaw is a “stand-patter,’ and this is one reason why 
Cummins proposes to fight any effort he makes to secure a solid 
delegation to the next national convention favorable to his candi- 
dacy for President. This is the main line of division between the 
Governor and his foes—the question of a revision of the tariff. 
Senator Allison favors a maximum and minimum tariff. The 
other conservatives stand pat. The Cummins wing is also with the 
President in his fight for the government regulation of freight 
rates. The Blythe people are opposed to it. The Governor and 
his following considered that subject important enough to allow 
it to take precedence over even the tariff as an issue. They believe 
that freight rates must be regulated, else the people will be heard 
from at the polls. 

Now let us turn to State issues. Two measures before the 
State Legislature have served to widen the breach between the two 
factions. One prohibits railroads from giving free transportation. 
The other abolishes caucuses and conventions, and provides for 
the direct nomination of all candidates at the primaries. The 
conservative element has opposed these measures. The radical 
wing charges that direct nominations and no free passes would 
destroy all corporate influence in politics, and that is why the 
Blythe adherents take such a stand. National issues have been 
almost forgotten in the fight over these two questions. 

The present fight for party control marks the failure of the 
efforts of Senator Allison to bring about peace. The matter has 
been brought to its present focus through his desire to name a 
successor to the Governor in the person of ex-Congressman George 
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D. Perkins, editor of the Sioux City Journal and, not so long ago, 
a warm partisan of Governor Cummins. The plan of the senior 
Senator from Iowa for bringing about peace inside of the party 
and naming a compromise candidate for Governor was laid last 
fall. He foresaw a contest between the two factions and knew what 
its effect would be. Senator Allison is not a fighter. He has 
sought to retain the good will of both factions, and has succeeded 
to the extent of being recognized as the peacemaker in Iowa 
politics. When a great fight was threatened at the State con- 
vention of 1903 over the wording of the tariff plank—whether 
it should declare for revision or for “ stand-patism ”’—Allison was 
able to bring both sides together, although no real compromise 
was effected, and the issue was afterwards fought all over again. 
But even this partial success imbued him with the idea that he, 
above all others, might be able to name a candidate for Governor 
at the coming State convention who should be satisfactory to 
both sides. 

It was this that caused him to start the boom for George D. 
Perkins. On the face of it, no more ideal compromise candidate 
could have been suggested. For while Perkins had been a fol- 
lower of the Governor and had supported the doctrine of reci- 
procity and defended the famous tariff plank which asked for a re- 
vision of those schedules “ affording shelter to monopoly,” he was 
not obnoxious, though he was not entirely satisfactory, to the 
railroads and the conservatives in general. The success of his 
candidacy depended upon its being launched before others entered 
the field, and this Senator Allison quietly proceeded, indirectly, of 
course, to do. 

The boom was promising at its inception. The Cummins faction 
was disposed to accept Perkins as a compromise candidate, and 
some of its prominent organs said so editorially. But a clash 
soon occurred. It was due in a great measure to an attempt by 
Perkins to carry water on both shoulders. His attitude on the 
tariff and reciprocity had pleased the radicals. He now sought 
to make himself more satisfactory to the conservatives, and es- 
pecially the railroad interests, by a series of editorials thought 
to be inimical to the plans of President Roosevelt for railway-rate 
legislation. This aroused the Cummins faction. But Perkins did 
not stop there. In his desire further to conciliate the conservatives, 
he opposed the measures for direct nominations at the primaries 
and against free transportation. This made him impossible, so 
far as the Cummins faction was concerned. They began to suspect 
treachery, and feared they were to be led into the camp of the 
enemy and surrendered by Perkins. The “ stand-patters ” now lined 
up behind him. It was this state of affairs that led to the de- 
mand for a Cummins candidate for Governor, and finally the ery 
went up that Cummins himself should be the standard-bearer in 
the fight against Perkins for the principles he was advocating. 
This he yielded to, in a statement outlining what he thought should 
be the lines of battle this year in Iowa. 
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“Who shall be master?” 





he asked—* the corporations 
that are to be regulated, or 
the people in whose name 
the regulation is imposed? 
While giving to the corpora- 
tions the most complete 
protection in the prosecution 
of their legitimate enter- 
prises, we must expel them 
from politics.” He dwelt 
upon the bill prohibiting 
free transportation, and ask- 
ed why the railroads did not 
welcome a law compelling 
those who rode on them to 
pay. Turning to the pro- 
posed measure for direct 
primaries, he charged that 
the corporations were oppos- 
ing it because it would less- 
en their power in politics. 
Only the pressure of Repub- 
licans from many sources, 
the Governor went on to say, 
urged him to stand for a 
renomination. “ They can- 
not be convinced,” he says 








and the Secretary of the 
Treasury are each inimical 








to the aspirations of the 
other goes without saying. 
Shaw opposed the biennial 
elections amendment last 
year. Its effect was to ex- 
tend the term of Cummins 
for one year. But a few 
days ago he wrote a long 
public letter against the 
direct primary measure. 
When Congressman Hull 
urged that if Shaw wanted 
the Republican nomination 
for President’it was the duty 
of Iowa to stand behind 
him, Governor Cummins 
uttered a vigorous dissent in 
a speech delivered last fall 
before the Polk County Re- 
publican Club. This gives 
one an idea of how the two 
regard each other. 

It is no secret that Cum- 
mins would regard his nomi- 
nation and election for a 











third term as a_stepping- 








further, “that they are on 


stone to the United States 








the right side of this issue : 
{corporations in politics] 
when they find themselves 
shoulder to shoulder with 
Mr. Blythe and his asso- 
ciates. They feel safer when 
they know that they are not supporting the candidates in whom 
this manager of railway polities is interested.” 

The political future of Leslie M. Shaw is more or less centred 
in the fight. What the Secretary of the Treasury aspires to has 
already been referred to; and mention has beea made of the diver- 
sity between his views and those of Governor Cummins on the 
subject of the tariff. Another and more important cause of op- 
position is personal, and arises out of the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to the late United States Senator Gear. Secretary Shaw 
was Governor at the time. Cummins had originally been a candi- 
date against Gear, and was defeated only by a narrow margin. 
When the vacancy occurred, therefore, his friends asked Shaw to 
appoint him Senator. This the then Governor refused to do, as 
he had a candidate of his own for the post in the person of Con- 
gressman Hepburn. The Cummins people charge that the Governor 
realized that if he followed out his personal inclination, Cummins 
would be a candidate against Hepburn before the next Legislature 
and would win because a majority of that body had in the first 
instance petitioned him to appoint Cummins; so Hepburn did not 
get the post. His second choice was Congressman Hull, but he 
also was impossible. As a last resort, Dolliver was appointed, 
a man whom Cummins would not oppose. ‘There is much per- 
sonal feeling between the two men, and that the present Governor 
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Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury 
A dominant figure in Iowa politics 


Two men who are moulding the political history of Towa 





Senate. This is, at the 
present time, the goal of his 
political ambition. * But 
James W. Blythe, the leader 
of the forces against the 
Governor, has the same 
ambition, while William B. Allison, whose term is first to expire, 
wants to remain in the Senate as long as he lives. Senator Allison 
hed suececded, up to the candidacy of Perkins, in keeping clear of 
this factional warfare, and intervened only in the interest of har- 
mony. This made him eligible to succeed himself. But the fol- 
lowers of the Governor are now said to be less cordially disposed 
toward Allison, and if legislation prohibiting the railroads from 
giving free transportation and providing for direct nominations at 
the primaries should be passed, Cummins would in all probability 
be a candidate for his seat in 1908. Cummins’s friends urge that 
the passage of these measures would give him a splendid chance 
of success. 

This year Iowa elects all State officers and all county officers 
above justice of the peace. The adoption of the biennial-election 
amendment has brought this about. A new Legislature is alsa 
to be chosen, so that a big stake will be fought for. The campaign 
is already on, particularly in the eleventh district, the home of 
George D. Perkins. This district consists of thirteen counties. 
Four years ago, it was a Cummins stronghold. To illustrate the 
bitterness of the present fight, and to show that courtesy will play 
no part in it, the Governor will personally conduct his campaign 
in seven counties of this district. His friends claim that he will 
carry more than half of these. The Perkins forces, on the other 
hand, are confident that they can sweep the entire district and will 
in turn carry the war into the seventh, which is Cummins’s dis- 
trict, and where two counties are in doubt. The Cummins people 
claim that they will carry the second solid, three counties in the 
third, four or more in the fourth, three in the fifth, three in the 
sixth, all in the seventh, four in the eighth, half of the ninth, prac- 
tically all of the tenth, and half of the eleventh. This could give 
him a victory. But the stand-pat forces claim that some of the 
counties reckoned as sure for Cummins will go for Perkins. They 
are shy, however, about naming them. The Cummins forces con- 
template a tour of “the reservation.” This is a section of Iowa 
which has always supported Mr. Blythe in his campaigns against 
the Governor, and it is traversed by the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quiney road. The Cummins people will charter a special train 
and will visit every county and town, making speeches in each 
from the rear platform. Both sides have their literary bureaus in 
full blast. The delegation in Congress, with the exception of Hedge, 
Lacey, Hepburn, and Cousins, have not yet taken sides. There is 
a general belief that they will remain neutral. The Congressmen 
named, together with those Federal appointees for whom they are 
responsible, will in all probability fight Cummins. 

For five years this battle has been raging in Iowa. Neither side 
has asked or given quarter, and no real lasting compromise has 
ever been consummated despite the efforts of Senator Allison and 
others who feared its effect on the party. Cummins started the 
fight in 1901, when he was a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for Governor, by declaring that he was not in the race be- 
cause Blythe wanted him to be. He selected as the issues of his 
canvass, opposition to the domination of State politics by the 
railroads, and also the question of railway taxation, claiming 
that these corporations were not bearing their just share of the 
burden. He was nominated after a hard fight. His election 
gave him control of the State Executive Council, which body fixes 
the taxable valuation of railroad property in the State. In the 
four years that Cummins has been Governor there has been an 
increase in the actual value of railroad property in Iowa of 
$44,475,724. The effect of this has been to cause the roads to 
pay $39,000 more each year in taxes to the State, and about $405,- 
000 more to the counties. The Cummins administration also 
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taxed the Armour, Swift, and other private transportation lines 


(Continued on page 567.) 
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ATHLETIC TEAM WHICH WILL REPRESENT 
AMERICA AT THE OLYMPIAN GAMES 


The Team of American Athletes on Board the “ Barbarossa,” in which they sailed for Europe 
7] 
. 


HIRTY-TWO American athletes, who will represent the United 

States at the coming Olympian games in Athens, sailed for 
Greece on the steamship Barbarossa, on April 4. The athletes, who 
represent various sections of the United States, intended to keep in 
active training during the voyage. It was planned to turn a por- 
tion of the poop-deck into a running-track, and to have elsewhere 
on board a fully equipped gymnasium; the men were also to have 
a special training table. The members of the team consist of the 
following: M. P. Halpin, manager; Lawson Robinson, sprinter ; 
W. Eaton, sprinter; W. A. Schick, sprinter; Archibald Hahn, 
sprinter; G. M. Teueryoquze, sprinter; H. L. Hillman, Jr., quarter- 
mile runner and hurdler; F. R. Moulton, quarter-mile runner; 


Cc. J. Bacon, Jr., half-mile runner; J. D. Lightbody, half-mile 
runner; E. B. Parsons, half-mile runner; H. V. Valentine, half- 
mile runner; P. H. Pilgrim, half-mile runner; J. P. Sullivan, 
one-mile runner; G. N. Bonhag, five-mile runner; H. W. Cohn, 
five-mile runner; A. Fowler, Marathon runner; Joseph Forshaw, 
Marathon rynner; Michael Spring, Marathon runner; W. G. 
Frank, Marathon runner; R. G. Leavitt, hurdler; Hugo Freund, 
hurdler and broad jumper; Myer Prinstein, broad jumper; H. W. 
Kerrigan, high jumper; J. S. Mitchell, weight-thrower; Robert 
Edgren, weight-throwe M. J. Sheridan, discus-thrower; E. C. 
Glover, pole vaulter; Ray Ury, standing jumper; J. Niflot, 
wrestler; J. W. Spencer, swimmer; and IF. C. Bornemann, diver. 


THE NEW JAPANESE AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED 


STATES, VISCOUNT H. E. AOKI, AND HIS GERMAN WIFE 


Viscount Aoki, who will succeed Mr. Takahira as Japan's diplomatic representative in Washington, is the first of that country’s 
envoys to come to America with the rank of Ambassador, Prior to his appointment as Ambassador to the United States, Vis- 
count Aoki was a member of the Japanese Privy Council. He sailed for this country on April 6 
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PAUL NOCQUET, SCULPTOR AND BALLOONIST 


By Samuel Swift 


HE late Paul Noc- 
quet, who sacrificed 
his life to an_un- 
daunted passion for 
ballooning, was a 
singular and _ . surprising 
combination of two sharply 
contrasted personalities : 
for he had both the instinct 
for active material achieve- 
ment, as expressed in his en- 
thusiasm for the sport and 
science of aeronautics, and 
the instinct for imaginative 
and esthetic creation. It 
is not impossible to feel, 
however, that the impulse 
which prompted much of his 
vigorcus and animated work 
as a sculptor had a certain 
kinship with the spirit of 
restless energy and daring 
that led him to his death in 
the hazardous balloon as- 
cent that ended so lament- 
ably on the south shore of 
Long Island on the night 
of April 3. It is a striking 
proof of his dominant char- 
acteristic that he planned 
at one time to attempt a 
transatlantic trip in a 
balloon. The sport was, 
for him, scarcely less of a recreation than a calculated scientific 
endeavor. It is said that when he was worried or ill at ease 
he would take “the first balloon,” ascend a thousand feet or so, 
and forget all about it. ‘“ What’s the use of worrying,” he would 
add, “when you can go sailing above the clouds?” 

Some penetrating person once remarked that the least inter- 
esting thing about Hector Berlioz was his music. Without forcing 
a parallel between the historically great French composer and the 
young artist whose career has tragically ended, the same may be 
said of Mr. Nocquet and the sculpture he had lately exhibited in 
New York. Not that the artist’s work is without significance of 
theme or, at its best, lacks skilful treatment; quite the contrary. 
Also, it is entirely characteristic of the man that made it. 

But it reflects only one phase of a personality that was re- 
freshingly outspoken and original. Here was a man_ scarcely 
thirty years of age, who won the Belgian Prix de Rome at 
Brussels, but refused to go to Italy; who spent his scholarship 
term in Paris, where he was made an Associate of the Salon of the 
Champs de Mars; who came to New York in 1903 to seek his 
fortune, and, after nearly starving to death. had begun to make a 
place for himself; who sent an electric shock around the circle of 
his profession a *short time ago by conspicuously announcing a 
“campaign to promote probity among sculptors,” and whose ab- 
sorbing pastime was the most unlikely of sports—ballooning. 

Mr. Paul Nocquet—the prefix is proper, since he had taken out 
his first naturalization papers, and intended to become an Amer- 
ican citizen—was wont to declare that he had no biography as 
yet. He was right, for the young Belgian was still in the stage of 
radical change and development. Of this, the number and variety 
of his sculptural pieces recently shown in bronze, marble, plaster, 
or wax, are corroborative witnesses. There was a lack of steady 
concentration in his thought. Sketches were tossed off in prodigal 
abundance, and too large a proportion of them had been trans- 
ferred into materials more substantial than they deserved. 

Read the first few of Mr. Nocquet’s sixty titles in the catalogue 
of his recent exhibition: “ Presidential Vacation,” “ Yawning 
Girl,” “Master Dicky Lowengard,” “ Effort,” “ Mr. Loeb,” “ The 
Soldier of Marathon,” “ American Football,” ‘ Man with Horn,” 
“Hate,” “The Cursed,” “Woman with Sickle,” “ Bacchus,” 
“Dancing Girl,” “Miss A. Hill,” “English Girl,’ “ Inkstand,” 
“The Bathrobe,” “ Justice,’ and so on. Much of the sculpture 
to which they correspond bears the stamp of hasty and uncon- 
sidered design and workmanship. The crassest realism is found 
jostling some manifestation of evident imagination and technical 
ability. A figure like “ The Cursed” or a group as serious in in- 
tention as “ Effort” seems scarcely to mate with such claptrap 
as the guesswork figure of Mr. Roosevelt holding up trophies of 
the hunt. 

“ American Football,” shown here in reproduction, sums up both 
sides of Mr. Nocquet’s art. Here a fine suggestion of movement 
and strain is enforced in several of the too numerous figures, 
and when seen from the front it is a coherent composition, though 
wanting the rhythmic swing that gives his “Deadly Struggle” 
its barbaric stridency. But this football picture in bronze (the 
original was presented by Mr. I. N. Seligman to the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club) is overcrowded, and there is not enough distinction 
between the component figures. Too many round, uncharacteristic 
heads are in the way here, and the leg pads, with their obstinate 
lengthwise stripes, are depicted with unremitting exactitude. 

Mr. Nocquet saw a game of football. He was impressed, but he 
tried to reproduce not only the spirit, but a burdensome array of 
facts, valuable in a sociological record, but not properly part of 

















The late Paul Nocquet, Sculptor 
and Balloonist 
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an art work. Does this group conjure up those truths of form 
and tension that the artist’s eye and hand should isolate for the 
layman? Scarcely, in the degree one could wish. It suggests the 
average newspaper report of a football game, compared with the 
thrilling narrative a Kipling or a Jack London might make of it. 
From the first account, one learns the routine of the play; the 
second may well prove a vital piece of literature, conveying in un- 
forgettable terms the essence and fascination of the spectacle. 

Probably it would be erroneous to say that Mr. Nocquet was 
a journalistic sculptor. His work is worth serious discussion, and 
this term is not meant slightingly. It is merely to suggest that 
he assumed the haste and the versatility which in newspaper wri- 
ting are in general compulsory, but which scarcely make for literary 
quality. Some forty of the figures and groups in Mr. Nocquet’s 
exhibition were produced after he cime to America. Does not 
the partial list of subjects quoted indicate a talent too omnivorous, 
too little discriminating? And did not Mr. Nocquet deny himself 
the time for that travail of brooding thought without which an art 
work does not come properly into the world? 

Mr. Nocquet’s sculpture is sometimes as ultra-modern as Rodin’s, 
defying the conventions by wilful arrangements of arms and legs 
projecting beyond the natural limits compatible with solidity and 
massiveness. It is often concerned wholly with problems of move- 
ment, and then the sculptor is not afraid to be ugly; so long as he 
gets expression. In a few designs that suggest fuller preparation, 
there is heed for beauty—static, as in the happily contrived figure 
in low relief, called “In Minor Strain,” or dynamic, as in the 
showy “ Dancing Girl,” whose striking pose is least fortunate in 
profile, but displays a suave attractiveness from any aspect. ; 

Lack of simplicity, want of structure, and an absence of distinct 
personality in his group figures may be charged frequently against 
his work. Perhaps direct study from the model, and slower work- 
ing, would have given him a more authentic basis for certain of his 
figures. There is not much, for example, to differentiate from one 
another the several men who exert their utmost strength to move 











A Facsimile of Nocquet’s mud-stained and tattered Wind- 
chart, which was found upon his Body 





Before making his last ascension Nocquet prepared a chart 
showing the direction his balloon would take under certain 
wind conditions, and, approximately, the points at which he 
might expect to descend. After ascending he encountered a 
northwest wind which, on the chart, was noted under “Bad 
winds for fong trips.” This carried him to the southeast. 
and to disaster. The southeast course was marked “Long 
Beach, L. I., 15 M.” His balloon came down on Jones Beach, 
a short distance to the eastward of this place, and his body 
was found about two miles beyond, whither he had made his 
way in a desperate effort to reach the mainland. 











the great stone in “ Effort.” Look at their legs and bodies: is 
there not a sameness of type? 

Now it so happens that Mr. Nocquet had a theory of his own 
about models. As a curious equivalent for the living nude, the 
sculptor used to possess, in his Paris studio, a large collection of 
casts from life, of arms, legs, and torses, arranged on the walls. 
He allowed dust to settle on the casts, thys accentuating, for pur- 
poses of observation and study, the principal planes of light and 
shade into which the surface of a solid may be divided. 
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“ Dffort,” a Prize Bronze by Mr. Nocquet 


How Mr. Nocquet could expect these plaster substitutes to repro- 
duce for him the effects of light and movement on the flesh of the 
living model it is not easy to see. Hence his colorless delineation 
of numerous figures. In direct portraiture, however, the Belgian 
sculptor proved a keen observer—how incisive is shown by the 
witty caricature of a conceited Paris fellow student of vast bulk, 
whom he wanted to repay for some slight. As a nude “ Vanity,” 
this was enormously relished at the Salon. 

With a passing reference to the remarkable richness and beauty 
of the patines, or surface textures, which Mr. Nocquet secured not 
only on his bronzes, but for his painted plaster casts, the man 
himself must claim attention. How many young artists, having 
won a Prix de Rome, would deliberately put away the chance to 
see Italy? Paul Nocquet did this, as he said, because he was 
literally afraid of the Old Masters. No student of art, he declared, 
should subject himself to the tremendous influences of Renaissance 
Italy until he is thirty-five years old, and has been for at least 
ten years an independent worker. 

As to this artist’s “campaign for the improvement of probity 
among sculptors,” one may admire his courage. Doubtless his 
accusation had more ground than most persons suppose. Mr. Noc- 
quet charged that a number of recognized American sculptors, 
whom he did not name, are not sculptors at all, in the real sense; 
that they make vague sketches and employ assistants to develop 
them and to work from the model, while taking the credit them- 
selves, and signing the finished product. Twenty-five persons gave 
their names in support of Mr. Nocquet’s appeal for artistic 
honesty. 

But even this effort to raise the low standard of sculpture in 
his adopted country was of secondary moment, compared with his 
passion for balloon voyages. Mr. Nocquet declared that the pro- 
found silence, the exaltation of spirit, the sublime panorama of the 
velvet earth, the glory of sunshine on clouds that are far below, the 
isolation and detachment from insignificant mundane affairs, sup- 
plied him with emotional experiences that counted importantly in 
his life and his art. Guy de Maupassant, he recalled, never wrote 
more eloquently than in his brief description of a balloon journey 
with Flammarion. Danger, he insisted, is virtually eliminated 


* American Football,” another of Mr. Nocquet’s Groups 


from a voyage by balloon, and he resented the disturbing 
chug-chug of the new power-driven air-ships as a keen yachtsman 
hates the noise and odor of a naphtha-launch. And landing-from a 
balloon, Mr. Nocquet remarked, is the surest way to heighten be- 
lief in one’s fellow men, so helpful and enthusiastic are the folk 
among whom one steps out of a basket dropped from the sky. 

So contagious was the young sculptor’s confidence when he spoke 
these words, a few short weeks ago, that the irony of his fate is 
painfully felt. What he might have attained to, as a creative 
artist, must remain uncertain. The sympathetic student of his 
work could not but see that it was in the same state of divided 
allegiance as the man himself. Surely it is no reproach to a man 
or an artist that he be found passing through a preliminary epoch 
of confused purposes, before the moment of crystallization arrives. 
Perhaps within a decade Paul Nocquet’s art might have clarified 
and taken on a positive and absolute character, basing itself 
definitely upon a set of guiding principles. There was a fine 
ambition to spur him on—he looked forward to larger and more 
significant work than anything he had done. To the writer he ex- 
pressed a wish that he might be enabled to carry out in heroie size 
his “ Effort,” for some such site as the Plaza at Fifty-ninth Street 
and Fifth Avenue; this subject he deemed especially American, 
“the struggle of force against matter.” It is quite conceivable 
that Nocquet’s plunge into the seething life of the New World 
had deferred the maturing of his artistic nature. He was delicately 
sensitive to impressions; here they crowded upon him so urgently 
that he became diffuse and uncritical in his involuntary haste to 
express what he felt and thought. The immediate effect may have 
been even similar to what he feared would happen to him in Rome— 
an overbalancing of his interpretative powers by the impact of more 
than he could for the moment properly absorb and assimilate. 

When all is said, Nocquet was a man likely to have been a 
factor in American sculptural activity. His outspoken courage, 
fortifying his authentic talent, would have ensured that. The 
world of art will regret his loss; his memory will be cherished and 
his name will summon up, when it is spoken, a vision of happy, 
impulsive youth, of a nature that did not live long enough to 
grow old and might never have done so, 


























Nocquet’s Balloon packed in ils Basket on the Spot 
where it landed 


The partly inflated Balloon as it was found on Jones Beach, on 


the South Shore of Long Island 
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THE HOUSE OF GLASS 5 


THE AMERICAN DRAGOMAN NARRATES 
TO A GROUP OF ATTACHES 


By 
H. G. DWIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY HUTT 


WAS looking for a legation. 
That is my principal pastime, you know—hunting legations. 
Every now and then they send out a new man from Washing- 
ton, and the first thing, of course, is to find him a legation. 
He never wants the one the last man had. And who should 
be up on legations but the dragoman? The secretaries, amiable 
and peripatetic young gentlemen—you know yourselves how it is. 

The dragoman is the only one who stays and learns—the dragoman 
and the landlords. You are forever coming across things in this 
extraordinary town of theirs. Did you ever see such an incredible 
place? It’s a kind of topsyturvy-land where natural laws are sus- 
pended or reversed. Lead floats on the south wind, while down is 
used to sink their fishing nets. It is like a colossal circus with 
performances going on simultaneously in any number of rings. 
You can’t begin to make out who keeps his balance the longest, or 
under the most unnatural circumstances. That, though, is 
exactly what no one does—in Constantinople. 

However, as I say, I found something. And to me, at any rate, 
it was new. Just wait till I give it to you in order. Then you 
can make cut for yourselves what I found. 

At last I found a house! It stood in the middle of a huge 
garden, up in the Taxime somewhere. The place was more Italian 
than most of them here. The terraces had big marble balustrades, 
and there were statues and fountains and things. The best of it 
was that you could see everywhere—the lower half of the Bos- 
phorus and the Marmora, that is. And from the top of the house, 
where there was a kind of belvedere, you could look over into the 
Golden Horn—I don’t know how far up. 

An old man showed me about. He had more the air of a family 
servant than of a mere custodian. I asked him to whom the place 
belonged. 

“Madame Belize,” he said. Then he corrected himself. “ No, I 
mean Missiri Bey.” 

I laughed. “ Well, which?” 

“ Missiri Bey,” he answered, queerly. “ Madame Belize ”—he 
paused a moment—" is dead.” 

1 don’t suppose any of you young fellows ever saw Missiri. He 
used to come here to the club a goo? deal, especially when there 
was playing. But I’m afraid to guess how long ago. He was of 
the place you know—a Levantine—with more kinds of blood in 
him than wines at a court dinner. He was in the Régie, I believe; 
was richish, and had been quite a dragon in his day. Belize was a 
name new to me, though. That is, for such a house. I could not 
think why I had never known about it, nor about Madame. So I 
asked the old man who she was. 

He looked at me as if he thought it strange that I should ask. 
And 1 didn’t wonder—afterwards, 

* Madame Belize?” He hesitated a little. “ You know the Patis- 
serie Belize? She was the wife of that Monsieur Belize.” 

1 was rather surprised. I knew that name of course, as you all 
do. Who has not munched little cakes and sipped little liqueurs at 
Belize’s’ But I had not connected a patisserie with such a place 
as the one 1 was looking at. One somehow imagines patisscrices to 
exist to and for themselves, without anything behind them. But 
Belize’s has a good deal behind it. 

I didn’t find out just then, though. IT found out first that while 
they much preferred to sell, they were willing under certain condi- 
tions to let—unfurnished. It was well worth considering. The 
house was very decent as houses here go. It was built on the good 
old plan of central halls running through from front to back, with 
the rooms opening out on each side. But there was one peculiar- 
ity. I discovered that as soon as we went in. The walls of the big 
marble entrance hall were completely lined with mirror-glass. I 
don’t mean French mirrors with those impossible gilt frames. 
Each wall was simply one gigantic lcoking-glass, with hardly so 
much as a knob or a crack in it. It gave the strangest illusion 
of space. However, [ thought little of it then. You see the 
wildest freaks in these houses. Nor did I think much when the 
walls of the grand staircase proved to be similarly decorated. It 
had to go with the hall, more or less. But the upper hall did not 
have to go with the lower, nor did the rooms of state. They did, 
nevertheless. Every room in the place, if you please—not counting 
the piéces de service—was tricked out in the same way. Every 
room. that is, except two. These adjoined each other, and were 
lined with a charming old green damask. 

When we came to that green damask I simply couldn’t hold in 
any longer. 








“Tf you had iwenty rooms in green damask and two in glass, | 
might think about it!” I eried out. “ But as it is—” I laughed. 

The old man looked at me very solemnly. ‘ Excuse me,” he 
said, with a kind of respectful reproach; “it is not a thing for 
laughter.” 

* Well, I suppose not,” I conceded, as handsomely as I could— 
“with what it must have cost and with what it, would cost to put 
the walls in order again. Will Missiri Bey do it for us?” 

“Ah, there is nothing Missiri Bey will not do!” he exclaimed, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

I don’t know—I began to get curious. It was not only that I 
had never in my life seen such a preposterous place. The old man 
himself, with his tones and his gestures, made all sorts of ques- 
tions go through my head. I was aching to ask where Monsieur 
Belize came in—or went out—and where Missiri. But I contented 
myself with echoing: 

“Oh, Missiri Bey!” - 

It was evidently my cue. I saw that by the old man’s look. 
But I wanted more than jiooks! We returned to the great hall 
of the second floor—the premiére, as you have it. The place was 
extraordinary, with its mirror-walls. It was enough to drive one 
silly. In all the huge bareness of it there was nothing but an in- 
finity of reflections—until one doubted even the good green garden 
trees at the end windows. It reached out on each side to inter- 
minable vistas, and the two of us were merely the nearest of an 
army. 

“What things these walls have scen, eh?” T uttered at last. 
“One can imagine—with lights and flowers ard silks and jewels 
and uniforms and all!” 

The old man looked about and slowly shook his head. 

“They have seen things—the mirrors. But not what you think. 
Madame Belize—” He stopped. 

“She was an invalid?” I ventured. 

“Oh no!” he answered, quickly, almost as if I lad made an 
accusation. And after a moment, “She was the most beautiful 
woman in the world. She was always alone. That is, after the 
mirrors. That was why she had them. She said they gave her 
company.” 

I took this in with open mouth. One could imagine oneself to 
have company well enough, seeing the crowds of old men and 
dragomans who dwindled away on either hand. But what com- 
pany! I need not tell you that I let legations go to pot—after 
that. My old man and his Madame Belize were much too inter- 
esting. I don’t need to tell you, either, how it was with the old 
man. He wasn’t the kind that you could corrupt. It was simply 
that he was full of his story and hadn’t had a chance to tell it. 
So T got it. It was a little queer, too, you know—what I got. 
But everything's a little queer in this place. 

It all began with old Belize. There originally had been a Belize, 
it seemed. He was a Levantine, too; less mixed up than Missiri, 
perhaps, but by no means so high up—even as things go here. And 
he was a humpback into the bargain. He kept a little Patisseric 
Francaise down in Galata somewhere, and made enough money out 
of it to go one day to Budapest. That is what these people do, you 
know—they go to Budapest. It is the nearest outpost of civili- 
zation. 

Our humpback Belize had a good time there, too. He went 
up to Margitsziget— you know, that jolly island in the 
Danube. Only I must believe that his experience was in some par- 
ticulars unique. Not that it was so remarkable for him to admire 
the first Kellncrinn he saw in the first beer-garden he entered. We 
have all admired a Kellnerinn. With us admiration operates— 
what shall I say?—more lightly, less fatefully. There are also 
kellnerinns and kellnerinns. To this one, however, Belize said, as 
if on second thought he would order anether beer: 

“Will you go to Constantinople with me to-morrow?” 

Imagine! He had barely arrived, and had’ intended to take a 
bit of a holiday. He must have been quite a man, Belize. Not only 
was he a patisseur, you remember, but he was also a humpback. 
While she— J never saw her, of course, but my old man quite 
lost himself describing her. He was the confidential attaché of the 
first patisserie, and knew her from the beginning. She was tall, 
and rather fair for a Hungarian—or she might have been Aus- 
trian—and she had an air. She had an air! I imagine that she 
may have been one of those lovely impassive women who frighten 
you so much more than they deserve, simply because they are so 
impassive and so lovely. : 
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Well, the Kelinerinn looked at Belize a minute. She had eyes, 
the old man said—and he, too, for that matter. Then she said: 

“Thank you, no. I already have a husband.” 

“ What are you doing here,,then?” inquired Belize. 

“Tam getting my bread and onions,” replied the girl. 

“Oh!” says Belize. “Is your husband a cripple?” 

“No,” said she. “ He is a stone-cutter.” 

“ Does he ever try his chisel on your back, perhaps?” 

“Eh! When he is drunk.” 

“T see,” returned Belize. ‘“ Have you children?” 

The Kellnerinn shook her head. 

“It would not have mattered—if they were pretty,’ 
“Take me to your stone-cutter.” 

Did you ever hear of such a thing?) Any other man would either 
have given up the job or have tried to make the Aellncrinn run 
away. Any other Kellnerinn would have turned her back or would 
have bolted on the spot. But not so these two. Belize waited 
until his lady was free, and then he went with her to the stone- 
cutter. There they seem to have had a perfectly unimpassioned 
business discussion. I should judge that none of them were given 
to superfluous words. As for the stone-cutter, he apparently 
jumped at the chance. All he held out for was a subsidy larger 
than the income which his wife had been able to provide for him, 
which Belize was ready enough to grant—even to instant payment 
of the first instalment. 

So off they went together, Beauty and the Beast, and speedily 
put the Balkans between themselves and their stone-cutter, who 
doubtless called himself a very lucky fellow, became more of a 
stranger to his profession than ever, and kicked his heels all day 
long on the embankments of the Danube. The Aellnerinn is 
the one I wonder most about, though—Madame Belize, as_ they 
called her. Was she really in Jove with her humpback? Or was 
anybody better than the stone-cutter? At all events, Belize 
had no occasion to regret his adventure. Not only did Madame 
turn out a famous cook, under the tutelage of Monsieur, but 
she had ideas of her own—from Budapest. And what was more, 
she attracted custom better than the sweetest cakes or the headiest 
liqueurs ever invented. 

Her sphere, however, soon became too narrow. The Chateaubri- 
ands and Ampéres so increased in number that Belize moved up 
the hill. Then he moved again, and established branches, and 
finally built the big place you all know. That extraordinary trip to 
Budapest was literally the making of him. He grew so rich that 
he couldn’t possibly use all his money in sweets. He began to buy 
houses about here in town. He also picked up estates on the Bos- 
phorus and at the islands. 
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And it all began with a Kellnerinn! Except for the bargain 
with the stone-cutter there was never anything questionable. And 
the openness of that bargain put it by itself. The thing was 
merely that Madame’s charm threw the balance on the side of 
success. 

She naturally withdrew from the shop by the time they reached 
the top of the hill. They began the house then. One could rather 
tell a good deal from that, you know. There was nothing like it 
in Pera. But they had only just moved in when Belize died. He 
left everything, of course, to her. 

I imagine old Belize never did much in the social line, even 
after he had money. He was too much pafisseur. And then, of 
course, there was his deformity. But Madame, after a considerable 
period of widowhood, seems gradually to have enlarged her bor- 
ders. Indeed, she could scarcely have avoided it. You can easily 
see that by that time she was very much in the nature of a 
grande dame. She was richer than anybody else, and if she had 
the patisserie against her she had for her the famous charm. 
Moreover, with Belize out of the way, she naturally made a very 
different pair of sleeves. And no one could accuse our dear Pera 
of being too squeamish as to pedigrees! So Madame seems gradu- 
ally to have gone into the world. It was then really that Missiri 
came on the tapis. He was one of the original Chateaubriands 
of Galata, as I have said, and later seems to have stood sponsor 
for Madame Belize in society. So our Kellnerinn, having begun 
her career by an apparently unpromising marriage to a drunken 
stone-cutter, ended by becoming the queen of Pera. 

And then, if you please, the stone-cutter turned up. It was 
quite too dreadful. He belonged to-a period so remote that they 
had forgotten all about him. He had never given a sign, and 
Kelize had left no directions about the subsidy. They therefore 
concluded that the man was otherwise disposed of. He, how- 
ever, was the last man in the world to think of dying with a 
draft coming to him once a month as regularly as the moon. 
Accordingly, when it stopped he decided to look into things. 

He happened to choose a highly melodramatic moment for so 
doing. You should have heard the old man! Madame Belize was 
giving a great party. The old man was major-domo then, and 
when he spied this long fellow whom anybody would have known 
for a peasant endimanché, he guessed at once. He tried to send 
the man away, but the stone-cutter would not be sent. On the 
contrary, he sueceeded in slipping into the house. There was some- 
thing like a scramble up the stairs, the Hungarian first and the 
servants after. At the top stood Madame Belize, receiving her 
guests. Missiri stood near her, as master of ceremonies, and be- 
vond them the great hall was crowded. 
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He succeeded in slipping into the house—at the top of the stairs stood Madume Belize 
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Well, there was the scramble up the stairs and people pressed 
to see what it was. And then the Hungarian stopped. He caught 
sight of Madame Belize, in the wonder of her silks and her jewels 
and her beauty. He caught sight of Madame Belize, whom he had 
known as a peasant girl on the Danube, whom more than once he 
had beaten. And he laughed. As for Madame Belize, she never 
stirred except to turn upon the peasant in all her splendor and to 
order the servants away. 

* What do you want?” she asked, very gently. 

“Money!” replied the stone-cutter. “I got no more, and I 
came to see about it. I see!” . 

And he laughed again. He, too, was a type—the stone-cutter. 
At this Missiri stepped forward angrily. They had been speaking 
in their own language, of course, and no one understood—almost no 
one, 

* Who is this fellow?” cried out Missiri. ‘“ Let me throw him 
down-stairs if the servants won't!” 

Madame Belize turned to him and smiled faintly. She turned 
to them all. 

“No,” she said. “He is my husband. He used to beat me. I 
pay him not to. Excuse me a moment while [ get him the money. 
1 owe him for several months.” She made a deep courtesy, bow- 
ing her jewelled head with that faint smile of hers. Then she 
said something to the stone-cutter. And through a lane of satins 
and uniforms he followed her away. 

You can just imagine! Things happen in Pera to make your 
hair stand on end. But things don’t happen like that at 
balls. And nobody had known about Madame Belize. You see, the 
patisseur had not taken them into his confidence. So they began 
tumbling down those stairs faster than the stone-cutter had 
tumbled up. You should have heard the old man! He shed tears 
of fury as he told me—years afterwards, teo. 

* She!” he cried. “She who never harmed a creature, who was 
better than an angel, who did not even leave a husband that beat 
her until he sent her away for the money it would bring him! 
She, around whose table they had crowded like a pack of hungry 
curs, insulted by those—” 

It would hardly do for me to repeat the epithets which he applied 
to the society of which we are ornaments so conspicuous! But it 
was too good a chance for them to prove the delicacy of their 
sensibilities. Once the first made for the door, the rest followed 
as if the plague were in the house. 

Madame Belize came back in the midst of it. The stone-cutter 
was still with her. No one ever knew just what passed between 
them. It was something, however, which made him less jaunty 
than before. She took her place at the head of the stairs and kept 
him beside her, watching the people go. They would rather have 
jumped out of the windows than pass before her, the old man said. 
For all their haughtiness, they were afraid of that strange smile 
of hers. They pushed by without so much as a look—most of them. 
As for her, she watched until: they were all gone—even Missiri. 
He lingered a moment, to be sure, with his eyes on the two of 
them. But at last he bolted like the others, leaving Madame 
and her stone-cutter alone. 

They looked at each other. 

“You see!” she said. “ They have gone. They are afraid of 
you.” 

He laughed again. But she stopped him. 

“ And now you can go, too. This is my house, you know.” 

At this he stared about again, and exclaimed: 

“Ah, you are afraid of me, like the rest!” 

She smiled. “Afraid? I think I know you too well.  Be- 
sides, what more can you do? They will never come back. It is 
only, you see. that everything is finished. Good-by.” 

They looked into each other’s eyes, and that which the stone- 
cutter saw made him start slowly down the stairs. After a few 
steps he stopped, as if he would have gone back. But her eyes 
were still too much for him. Once more he turned from them and 
went on, out of the house. She never saw him again. 

The old man said that she stood there a long time, alone, looking 
down the empty stairs—the servants not daring to stir. Then 
finally she called them all before her, to the last scullion and 
stable-boy, there below her on the steps. And she spoke to them. 

“T have made a mistake,” she said. “I want to tell you what it 
was, because there is no one else I can tell. My mistake was this, 
that I did not explain. I did not think to tell people what [ tell 
you now; that I used to be a poor peasant girl in Hungary, poorer 
than any of you; that I married a handsome young stone-cutter 
and went to Budapest; that we grew tired of each other; that he, 
because he was tired of me, began to drink; that I, because I was 
tired of him, became a servant in a café; that there I met Mon- 
sieur Belize, who offered to take me away and make me happy; 
that when my husband agreed I came.» Perhaps I thought they 
knew—that Monsieur Belize had told. them. At any rate, I did 
not mean to deceive them. When people came to me I thought it 
was because they liked to. I thought it was more to be, than to 
say or to do. But it is not enough. And now for my mistake I 
must pay. I have already begun, you see. to pay. My friends have 

all gone. They will never come back. You will want to go, too, 
when you hear what they say. This has become a house of 
scandal. It will be hard for you to get other places if people 
know that you come from here. You will not care to tell them 
that you serve a woman like me. And then, of course, it will be 
differént here after this. There will be no more music and dancing. 
You will find it very dull. So I dismiss you all. T will see that 
none of you suffer because of the suddenness of my decision. I 
thank you all for what you have done for me. Good night.” - 

And with that she left them staring at each other on the stairs. 

What do you think of that, eh? It’s the kind of thing that hap- 
pens only in feuilletons—or in Constantinople. My old man didn’t 
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make it up, you know. He wasn’t that kind. If he had been he 
might have made another side of the affair a little clearer. For I 
don’t suppose Madame Belize really regretted what she had done— 
in leaving Budapest, that is—or that she had any idea of giving 
such an impression. And of course nobody else really cared, here 
of all places in the world. Somebody started that famous stam- 
pede and the rest lost their heads like sheep. What Madame Belize 
must have minded was the stampede. At all events that party, 
quite as Madame Belize had prophesied to the stone-cutter, was the 
end of everything. The queen of Pera was deposed in a day and 
another reigned in her stead. But how they must have ached to 
go back! 

I have no idea, either, that in that business of the servants 
Madame Belize intended a coup de théétre. It was merely, so far 
as I could make out, that she was the most direct creature in the 
world. But of course she could have done nothing cleverer to keep 
them. They had adored her before; what could they do after? A 
few of them naturally did leave in‘time, for one reason or another. 
At the moment, though, or rather the next day, they waited on her 
in a deputation, with the old man at their head, and vowed eternal 
fidelity in a way that seems to have affected her very much. So 
she kept them all on, in spite of the fact that there was nothing 
left for three-quarters of them to do. It was to give them occupa- 
tion, really, that she began some of the strange things she did. 

For myself, 1 rather wondered why she didn’t go away. You can 
easily imagine that to have your visiting-list wiped clean, from one 
day to the other, might lend attractions to a voyage of discovery. 
She might have moved to Paris or Rome, and who would have 
cared what these twopenny half-breeds said in Constantinople? 
But that was one of the things I couldn’t get, directly, from the 
old man. It must have been her pride, though. However, she 
had affairs to attend to, and that gave her something to do. She 
made no bones about going out—for business, or to drive. I had 
that from others too. They used to meet her on the Grande Rue 
or along the quays, ignoring the world as completely as the world 
ignored her. She even kept on with her modistes, and went about 
in the most wonderful gowns—with no one but servants to see 
them. But as time went on she kept more and more to her own 
little world, and gradually came to confine her excursions to her 
own grounds. The old man said she would drive solemnly round 
and round them in her smartest victoria, with footman and every- 
thing, bowing to the gardeners as if they had been grand viziers. 
She liked, too, to go to the belvedere at the top of the house. You 
could simply see everything from there. When she came down she 
would say that she had been seeing the world! For the rest, she 
never made any fuss. Except for the solitude, no one would have 
guessed that anything had happened. She kept the place up just 
the same as ever. And that must have been quite a job, you know. 
You have no idea what can be made out of cakes and liqueurs. The 
house was somewhat on the scale of Beylerbey Palace. And every 
night, the old man said, as if she expected the diplomatic corps and 
a prince of the blood, she filled it with candles and flowers. 

What that solitude must have been it is difficult to imagine. 
You see, she hadn’t so much as a poor relation, and if Belize had any 
they dropped her like everybody else. I gathered that they were all 
rather put to it, sometimes, to make the thing go. As, for instance, 
when Madame Belize elected to give great parties—to herself. ~ 

There must have been clearness of vision in her, and delicacies 
of imagination, which from the very beginning had made her 
do the unexpected thing. So when it comes to the matter of the 
mirrors, how are you to say whether it was the conceit of a mind 
sadly whimsical, or of one already touched by its tragedy? 

She began with the grand stairway. It was where she had last 
seen people in the house, you remember. Then she did the halls, 
and finally the rooms. She said it gave her company! I asked 
the old man about the two chambers in green damask. He looked 
at me as if I had made an indelicate allusion. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed. ‘ Those were her own.” 

He set it forth, on the whole, very well. You could quite see it 
all—the empty house, the lonely woman, the multiplying mirrors. 
I don’t see how she stood such a wraith of a life. For that mat- 
ter, I don’t see how the servants stood it. But they simply 
worshipped her—I don’t know like what. The only thing she re- 
quired of them was to be gentle. If she ever knew of their quarrel- 
ling or misnaming each other—which even servants will do—she 
would have them up and tell them they lived in a glass house—they 
must not throw stones. ... Just faney it all! From that world 
outside where she had played such a part, where she had played 
so ‘many parts, not a creature but the dressmaker now came near 
her. And there in her house of glass she lived alone, with her 
shadows and her memories. And every night, in all her jewels, 
she would sweep through those glittering silent rooms, between 
the million repetitions of her that faded away in the candle-light ; 
and in the great dining-room, with the liveried footmen all in line, 
she would dine by herself, looking about into the mirrors for the 
faces that were not there. 

But it is time I mentioned Missiri. If I haven’t done so before 
it is because the part he plays is almost as detached from the 
Madame Belize of Pera as was Belize himself from the Kellnerinn 
of Budapest. I told you that after that famous party no one ever 
went back. It is virtually true, and for a long time it was actu- 
ally true. At last, however, one of them did go back. For Missiri 
Bey, as the old man very truly remarked, would do anything. He 
had been of the stampede, you know; but he had been the last, and 
he had hesitated before positively going out of the door. He could 
bank on that, you see! So after a while he began by sending flowers. 
He continued by carrying them. He ended by taking them in. And 
Madame Belize, of whom no one could ever predict what she would 
do, received him as if they had parted the day before. She didn’t 
fall on his neck, but neither did she slam the door in his face. 
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5 neath their jewels, at her thin 
P fingers with their heavy rings. Then 
she began to laugh, while the foot- 
men grew white behind her with the 
. candles. 
“Don’t be afraid!” she exclaimed. 
“There is no one! It is only I! 
There is never any one! Always I, I, 
T!” And she laughed again. 
It must have been rather horrid, 


i you know—in the big, dim, twinkling 
a house. They were all scared out of 
: their boots. 
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ai ili “Are you faint, Madame?” asked 
“Who is that?” she demanded, in a quecr tone the old man. “ Will you have some 


The upshot of it all seemed to be that Missiri became 
a regular visitor and was cccasionally asked to dine. That, 
however, was as far as he got. If he hoped to marry his hostess, as 
he doubtless did, I can inform you here and now that he never 
realized the hope. And if he thought that he could make her 
forget the stampede and be grateful for a friend, he misjudged 
alike the quality of her memory and of her friendship. I don’t 
know whetaer she ever guessed what the servants knew from their 
fellow menials in Pera—that he took no pains to conceal from the 
public his assiduity at her door, and that by means of the stories 
which he allowed to circulate unchallenged his vanity made good 
outside her house the losses it sustained within. The gossips had 
capital to begin with, and they naturally found it the easiest thing 
in the world to put it at interest. But in spite of the flowers and 
the dinners and everything else, Missiri never got a step farther 
than he did in the old patisserie of Galata. Which made what hap- 
pened in the end all the more extraordinary. 

It may not strike you that way, but what I could make out of 
the slenderness of the relation between Madame Belize and Missiri 
seemed to me one of the most characteristic touches of the story. 
He wasn’t clever enough to see, when she let him come back, how 
little he counted. He simply made no difference one way or the 
other. He could not change anything. He could only help her out 
with the mirrors. It was all very well to fix up herself and her 
house for parties, but where were the uniforms? Whereas with 
Missiri—! At any rate, the old man told me some rather queer 
things. They used to hear her talking to herself, and sometimes 
they saw her, through doors, courtesying and making signs—to the 
mirrors. It sort of gave them the creeps. When they were in 
the room with her, though, she was always perfectly straight in 
her head. At least the old man weuldn’t admit anything else. 
And all this went on for years. Madame Belize had been young 
when she came to Constantinople. She must have been nearer forty 
than thirty when Belize died. She grew old alone in her house of 
glass. And then—! ‘The end was quite of a piece with the be- 
ginning. 

One night Madame Belize was at dinner, décolleté and jewelled 
as always, with her people waiting on her. Suddenly she began 
to stare at the wall in front of her. 

“Who is that?” she demanded, in a queer tone. . 

“It is only one of the men, Madame, passing the door behind 
you,” answered the old man. 

She insisted, nevertheless, on going over to the mirror. 

“There is no one, Madame,” the old man assured her again, a 
jittle uneasy. But she called. for candles, and had a couple of 
footmen hold them up behind her while she peered into the glass. 
The business began to get on their nerves. ‘They didn’t know what 
she would do next. As for Madame, what she did next was to say: 

“Ah no; there is no one. Only I—I— Bring me more candles 
so that I can see.” - 

She made them do it, if you please, while she looked at herself, 
turning this way and that. She looked at her faded hair, at the 
wrinkles about her eyes and mouth, at her shoulders shrunken be- 





wine?” 

“No,” she said. “I am only old. 

We have played a long time. Call my maid. I am going up- 
stairs.” 

They took her up-stairs, and she never came down again. She 
didn’t seem particularly ill—at first. She was merely feeble. Noth- 
ing, however, could induce her to leave her own rooms. She sud- 
denly had a horror of the mirrors. She said there were too many 
people in them... . 

When Missiri heard about it, as he very soon did, he of course 
waxed doubly attentive. He sent a message and a flower every 
minute. She wouldn’t see him, though—not even while she was able 
to be about and in her boudoir. It was the one part of the house 
to which she kad never admitted him. But there came a day! 
It: was not long after she had taken to her bed. It was the day 
when the doctor let them send for the priest. The doctor was 
Missiri’s. I suppose the priest was too. The servants were afraid 
of them all, but they were off their heads with consternation, and 
there was not a single friend to come near the woman. Not one! 
The doctor had done what he could. The priest had performed his 
part. Then Missiri’s turn came. And I remember now the old 
man’s exclamation: 

“Ah, if he had had an onion for a heart he could not have 
done it!” 

For the first time, for the very first time, when there was no one 
to keep him out, Missiri went into the green boudoir. He passed 
on, into the darkened bedroom. Madame Belize had_ been, they 
thought, unconscious. But at his approach she opened her eyes. 
And she gave him a look! 

“Missiri Bey,” she asked, in her dying voice, “what are you 
doing here?” 

He stopped a minute, the old man said, took a paper from his 
pocket, and went nearer. 

“T come for your affairs, dear Madame,” he answered. ‘“ You 
have been indisposed some time, you know, and matters press. If 
you could give me a moment— ‘Then I will go at once.” 

He advanced a step. She kept her eyes on him—tertible eyes, 
the old man said—and he had the courage. to face it out. At last 
she uttered, strangely: ‘“ Ah, it is the receipt, I suppose.” 

“Yes, dear Madame,” said Missiri, approaching her with the 
paper. “It is the receipt. If you would be so good as to 
sign—” 

“ Sign?” she demanded. “Do I pay and sign too 

“Yes,” he had the assurance to reply—without any idea, of 
course, what she meant. “Let me assist you.” He was at the 
bedside now, and he made as if to support her. 

“Stop!” she cried. “Do not dare to touch me! Give them to 
me!” Waving him imperiously away, she raised herself in the bed 
and took the pen which he dipped for her. But before writing at 
the place he indicated she looked at him again. And that time, 
the old man said, he began to look green. However, she signed. 
Then she pointed to the door. “Go!” she gasped. “Go back to 
them! They gave, and they made me pay! And I have paid— 
all! There is no more they can ask! Now let me die in peace!” 
(Continued on page 563.) 
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NEW ZEALAND—A MODEL COMMONWEALTH 





THE INSTITUTIONS OF A COUNTRY WHICH HAS NO STRIKES AND NO UNEMPLOYED 
By W. B. Leffingwell 


ONTENTMENT is universal throughout New Zealand. 

The people are satisfied with their country, their climate, 

and their laws. Living in a land of prosperity, they have 

never experienced a cold winter or a hot summer. The 

colony has never been blighted with a drouth, and it has 
never had a failure of crops. The agriculturalist knows from 
years of experience that his harvest will be abundant. The work- 
man knows the prosperity of the nation—that there are no unem- 
ployed, and that he will be able to work continuously, for work 
can always be had; and employers know that the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act protects them, for there never has been, nor can 
there be, a strike under the present law. As a representative of 
Harprer’s WEEKLY, I called upon the Premier, the Right Honorable 
R. J. Seddon, Premier of New Zealand. When I made known ‘to 
him my desire to acquaint Americans with New Zealand as it actu- 
ally is, he said: 

“We are trying to add to the comfort and enhance the happiness 
of all the peeple of this colony. We have government ownership, 
and we have succeeded in it. We have laws built on the founda- 
tion of necessity and right. We understand the needs of our people, 
and we supply those needs without tear or favor. The people of 
this colony know that they are protected in every manner. Their 
children are compelled to attend school, forced by example and 
moral suasion to become educated and to become good citizens. 
The child who is apprenticed to learn a trade is told by his elders 
that the Jaw affords him protection; that he is to receive $1 50 
per week during the first year of his apprenticeship, and a gradu- 
ated advance for his services each succeeding year until he has 
learned his trade. The man knows that he can obtain work con- 
stantly, that there can be no strikes such as you have in America, 
and he need never fear that he will be called upon to lay down his 
tools and see those dependent upon him suffer for bread and fuel, 
simply because of a sympathy for a fellow workman. The old 
people, too, are cared for. When time, age. sickness, or accident 
has deprived them of the ability to earn a livelihood, the govern- 
ment comes to their rescue. We pension our old people regardless 
of sex when they have attained the age of sixty-five years. Other 
requisites for a pension are, that they must have lived good lives 





and been residents of the colony for twenty-five years. We pay 
old-age pensioners $2 50 each, which enables them to live with 
relatives perfectly self-supporting. We estimate that we will pay 
out $1,500,000 for. old-age pensions in 1906.” 

“What about your system of taxation?” I inquired. 

“ Originally, there was a property tax; the more energy and 
vitality, and the greater the thrift, the more people were taxed. 
This has been repealed. The system now cbtaining is a tax on the 
unimproved value of the land, and this tax is graduated and the 
larger areas and values pay the most. We also have an absentee 
tax—those who are absent pay double that paid by those resident 
of the colony. This is just, for from those who are absent we re- 
ceive no other revenue. Those who-are here contribute through 
the customs to the consolidated fund. In other words, those who 
are absent shirk the burden, reap all the advantages, and give no 
collateral return. Indirect taxation, too, has been considerably 
altered. We have done a little in the way of protecting industries, 
and, at the same time, giving .the necessary revenue. We have 
shown a wise discretion, and our tariff now is working very satis- 
factorily; for instance, what is generally known as a free break- 
fast-table is now practically given. We have taken off all duty on 
tea. The reductions by the 1895 tariff amounted to $2,255,325, 
and by the 1900 tariff to $3,757,555. The time is probably not 
far distant when we shall reduce or take off the duties on sugar, 
and L am happy to say, that, notwithstanding the fact that we 
have reduced our tariff to the extent of $10,000,000 during my 
term of office, last year’s surplus was $3,805,000.” 

Sir Joseph Ward is the leader in Parliament, and one of: the 
strongest men of the government. 

Concerning New Zealand’s laws, he. spoke particularly of the 
statutes relating to telegraphs and telephones, which come directly 
under his supervision. The New “Zealand government, according 
to Sir Joseph, owns and controls all telegraph lines, and fixes the 
rates for messages. It also owns and controls the telephone ex- 
changes, the reason being that these services, like the post-office, 
were considered of such a character that more satisfactory results 
would follow under. government than under private, control. In 
pursuance of this policy, private corporations are excluded from 














A General View of Auckland, the Commercial Centre of New Zealand 
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Mt. Cook, 12,379 Feet high, the Monarch of the Southern Alps This Illustration is from the first Photograph ever taken 


on the Summit of Mt. Cook 

















The Bivouac, 7000 Feet above the Sea, from which the Party made the Ascent. A Stone ihrown from the Door of the Tent on the 
Right falls 3000 Feet to a Glacier 


A NEW FEAT IN MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING 


The photographs on this page illustrate a notable achievement in mountain-climbing—the recent ascent of Mt. Cook, in New 
Zealand, the loftiest of the Southern Alps. by a party of three New-Zealanders, Messrs. Malcolm Ross, T. C. Fyfe, and P. 
Graham, and a Mr. Turner, of London. Mt. Cook is 12,379 feet in height, and has hitherto defied all attempts to attain its 
summit, as the task was one of great difficulty and considerable peril. The ascent occupied thirty-siw hours, during which 
time the party had been constantly on the move, with but little food and drink—a remarkable feat of endurance, considering the 
great difficulties of the climb, and the fact that cameras, spare clothing, extra rope, and food were carried 
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undertaking these serv- 
ices. Both telegraph and 
telephone services are 
operated with  satisfac- 
tion to the general pub- 
lic. The telephone ex- 
change service has been 
more than self-support- 
ing. The rates for tele- 
grams are low, and are 
about the same as those 
in Great Britain. They 
are sixpence for twelve 
words from any tele- 
graph oflice to any other 
telegraph office in the 
colony, and one penny for 
each additional word. 
The telephone exchange 
rates are lower’ than 
those of Great Britain or 
America. The mail serv- 
ice is excellent. A_net- 
work of services extends 
from one end of the 
colony to the other. The 
question of cost is not 
always considered, and 
many services are estab- 
lished which it is known 
will not pay, at least for 
a time. 

“What advancement, 
if any, has New Zealand 
made in postal matters 
as compared with other 
countries?” Sir Joseph 
was asked. 

“As postmaster - gen- 
eral TI have made a 








prepaid at one penny per 
half-ounce—that is to 
say, New Zealand is 
anxious to see estab- 
lished a universal penny 
post. With respect to 
postage, it has been my 
object to reduce the 
postages as low as_ pos- 
sible without giving 
special advantages to 
large. users of the post 
beyond what are given 
to the humblest mem- 
ber of the community. 
The efforts to introduce 
low rates of postage to 
foreign countries were 
based on the belief that 
it is of prime impor- 
tance to any country to 
have the freest possible 
intercourse with the rest 
of the world. The re- 
duction of the rate on 
heavy illustrated news- 
papers to one penny is 
likely to be of far- 
reaching influence, not 
only as advertising the 
colony by showing its 
present state of civiliza- 
tion and productiveness, 
but in many other direc- 
tions. 

“You have a law, have 
you not, for the preven- 
tion of strikes?” 

“Yes. Our Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act 








thoreugh study of the 


is for that purpose, and 


matter, and we have Sir Joseph Ward, K. C. M. G., leader in the New Zealand Parliament, at works perfectly. 
tried, through the enact- and one of the strongest men in the Government There is no way that a 


ment of our laws, and I 

have personally _ tried 

through the improvement of the service, to profit by the mis- 
takes of others. As compared with the United States, it may 
be said that our rates of postage for domestic matter cannot 
show any advantage over American domestic rates. New Zealand, 
however, is in advance as regards foreign postage. For example, 
we have offered every country in the world free delivery of letters 


dissatisfied employee can 
bring about a_ strike; 
there is no way that a fellow worker can mix into the matter. We 
have no walking delegates or secretaries, and the workers would 
not allow any such interference. 

All matters of dispute between employer and employee go before 
a court. This court is created especially to settle labor disputes 

(Continued on page 569.) 
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The kind of Country New Zealanders may enjoy—A View of Lake Wakatipu 































































A STEAMER TO CARRY FIVE THOUSAND PASSENGERS 


Photograph by Byron 


The “ Hendrick Hudson,’ which was launched at Newburg, New York, on March 31, is 400 feet over all, and is the largest non- 


seagoing passenger-steamer in the world. Her cost is estimated at nearly a million dollars 


FRENCH MINERS ON STRIKE AT COURRIERES 


The disastrous explosion in the Courriéres mining district, near Calais, France, by which more than a thousand miners lost 
their lives, was followed by serious disturbances among the survivors. On March 19, 5000 of the men went on strike, incited, 
it is said, by extreme Socialists among them, who made all possible capital out of the recent disaster, and tried to inflame the 
more temperate-minded by demanding vengeance for their dead comrades 
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MEN. OF TO-DAY 


VIII.—CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
By Charles Johnston 
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principle to the three great New 





ENE meruit de repub- 
licd,’—Mr. Hughes has 
deserved’ well of his 
country. His recent 
work, his conclusions, 
the remedies proposed by the 
Insurance Committee, are mat- 
ters of public knowledge. There- 
fore when an opportunity Gune 
for me to talk at some length 
with Mr. Hughes, the greater 
part of the time was given to 
the large principles involved 
and touching much of our na- 
tional life. I must not be 
tuken as quoting verbally, but 
rather as recording a general 
impression of a vigorous intel- 
lect, a fair mind, and a kindly 
heart. 

First, as to the “ insurance 
revelations.” Do they indicate 
far-reaching unsoundness and 
dissolution of ideals? I think 
Mr. Hughes by no means holds 
this view. He believes heartily 
in the American people, in 
American ideals, and in the in- 
herent soundness of heart and 
principle of the vast majority 
of his fellow-countrymen. How, 
then, could the state of things 
disclosed in the Armstrong in- 
quiry come about? Largely, no 
doubt, through the newness of 
the country, its very rapid 
growth, and the rawness which 
goes with overgrowth. Men are 
born among us of great in- 
herent force; they go forth on 
the path to success, and they 
keep their eyes fixed on the goal 
they have set before them. 
With the energy of young 








York companies—the Equitable, 
the New York Life, and the 
Mutual—seems to meet with 
some opposition from the com- 
panies themselves, and it seems 
that the precedent established 
might find wider application. 
Why not limit the total busi- 
ness of a railroad system, .or of 
some great industrial trust, if it 
appears that the competition 
existing is injurious to the pub- 
lic, and leads to doubtful meas- 
ures? , 

The way in which this ques- 
tion was answered seems to me 
to illustrate well the judicial 
quality of Mr. Hughes’s mind. 
Each case, he held, must be con- 
sidered separately, on its own 
basis and on its own merits. 
There were special reasons for 
the limitation: in the case of the 
three insurance companies, 
which existed in exactly the 
same way nowhere else. The 
business of these three com- 
panies has grown _ beyond 
reasonable limits. They have 
long since passed the _ point 
where further enlargement can 
benefit their policy-holders. They 
have resorted to every effort to 
obtain new business, regardless 
of the expense which is reflected 
in diminishing dividends. They 
have struggled to keep up with 
each other through fear of los- 
ing prestige. They have been 
led to pay extravagant com- 
missions, to give bonuses and 
prizes, to form clubs, to hold 
couventions, to give costly en- 








giants they cut and hew their 
way through jungles of opposi- 
tion, taking very little heed of 
the nature and source of that 
opposition, or of the principle 
on which it may be based. So it 
comes that if these vigorous creators and pioneers find them- 
selves thwafted by legislative obstacles, by laws and law-givers, they 
are tempted to cut through these obstacles, and force themselves 
ahead, without regard to law. They have no very high opinion of 
those who make the laws, or of those who administer them, and look 
on them very much as they look on obstinate and disagreeable com- 
petitors; something to get out of the way by whatever means are 
likely to do the work best and quickest. So they reach a general lax- 
ity of view, and come to do things as a matter of course which they 
would altogether disapprove, if they saw them in their true light. 
This disregard of law and of legal restrictions which has come to 
be so general is also, in a large degree, due to the very imperfect 
way in which our laws are often administered, and to the manifold 
and extensive imperfections and crudities in the laws themselves. 
With nearly fifty distinct Legislatures working year in and year out, 
hesides the national legislative body, it is small wonder that our 
law-makers spin a tangled web. Our very successful men when 
they reach their goal no doubt look back over the way they have 
travelled with entire satisfaction, and without any severe twinges 
of conscience. They would like to have done otherwise in their 
relations with law, and had conditions been different they might 
have done otherwise; yet they do not take their oblique course 
very deeply to heart, nor does it spoil their daydreams. 

Are we, then, to palliate and excuse the indifference to law 
shown so often here, and so markedly brought out in the revelations 
of the insurance inquiry? On this point Mr. Hughes spoke with the 
deepest conviction. Far from palliating or excusing lawlessness, 
we ought to feel, and all Americans cught to feel, that in entering 
devious ways they are gravely guilty. Such oblique approaches to 
our Legislatures as were uncovered should be given their true name, 
and held as treason,—as treason to the principles of liberty and the 
principles on which our state is built; and whoever is involved in 
actions of this underhand character should feel that he is guilty 
of a traitorous act, something more than a misdemeanor, some- 
thing worse than a common crime. Law must be held supreme, 
and must be loyally obeyed, most of all in a democracy where 
there are no agencies of conservation to fill its place. We want, 
therefore, more loyalty to law, more reverence for law. 

So far the general principles involved. There were certain 
special matters, which have caused much criticism, concerning 
which I wished to question, Mr. Hughes. One of these was the 
limitation of the amount of new business which insurance com- 
panies might take up in any year. The special application of this 





Charles Evans Hugkes 


Whose conduct of the recent insurance investigation has won 
him international prominence 


tertainments to their agents in 
the struggle to keep ahead. 
Much of this effort has been due 
to the pride of growth and the 
zeal for impressive totals, while 
the huge accumulations of 
capital and the great responsibilities involved have been made the 
pretext for increased salaries and extravagant administration. 

It is evident that if we except the few executive officers who 
draw enormous salaries no one reaps any profit from the further 
growth of these already immensé companies. On the contrary, 
such further growth is uneconomic and detrimental, and various 
efforts at self-limitation have from time to time been proposed by 
the companies themselves, yet each has feared to give advantages 
to the other, and no effective steps have been taken. No possible 
course remains to achieve the avowedly necessary result, except 
limitation by law, and this is what is now proposed. There is, 
therefore, no close analogy here with competing railroads or indus- 
trial trusts, and their cases must be judged separately and on 
their own merits. 

Concerning stock companies, Mr. Hughes said certain things well 
worth recording, and which further illustrate the mode of his 
thought. The system of trustees adopted by the greatest of the 
stock. companies— the Equitable—is an admission that some 
movement in the direction of control by the policy-holders, of 
mutualization, and abolishing the stock basis, is deemed impera- 
tive. It is recognized that the company is, in equity, the property 
of the policy-holders, and means are devised to give this effect, 
while adhering, in fact, to the stock basis. There is a further con- 
sideration which should be taken into acgount. This company 
was originally organized on the basis of $100,000 stock, avowedly 
as a fund for the security of policy-holders. But the utility of 
this reserve fund lasted only for a few years. After that point, 
the original stock had no real meaning or purpose whatever. The 
company was already, in fact, the property of the policy-holders. 

Mr. Hughes further insisted that life-insurance is in its nature 
different from all other businesses. We know that we must all 
die. While we cannot say when any one of us may die, we can, 
nevertheless, tell with certainty that out of 100,000 a definite 
number will die in the first or second or third year, and so on. 
There is, therefore, an absolutely certain event in view, and we com- 
bine together to provide for the inevitable loss thereby entailed. 
We each pay a certain amount in premiums, to which, ac- 
cording to the law of averages, the benefits are proportioned. 
The sums thus collected have a certain earning power. It costs a 
certain amount to manage them. There is no more in insurance 
than this. When it is found that the actual expenses are less than 
the estimated expenses, the difference is refunded. The “ divi- 
dends” of insurance companies are nothing but returned over- 
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charges. There is only a partial analogy 
between life-insurance and other forms of 
insurance, as fire-insurance, marine-insur- 
ance, or burglary-insurance. The last three 
insure against losses which may not take 
place. Life-insurance insures against a loss 
which is absolutely certain to take place. 
it is therefore on a special footing, differ- 
ent from all other enterprises. 

This brief analysis well illustrates the 
character of Mr.-Hughes’s thought, and the 
logical and judicial temper of his mind. 
And we may see that these qualities were 
accentuated by the trend and circumstances 
of his life. Born in 1862, at Glens Falls, in 
a clerical family, his education developed 
the general as well as the special powers 
of his mind. Graduating from Brown Uni- 
versity when he was nineteen, he taught 
mathematics for the next two years at Dela- 
ware Academy, Delhi, at the same time at- 
fending the Columbian Law School. He was 
the prize-fellow in his graduating year, and, 
as such, undertook the duties of a special 
lecturer in law, which he held for the next 
three years—that is, from 1884 to 1887. He 
therefore, had the training given by teach- 
ing law for four evenings a week, during 
the first three years of his law practice, 
when he was doing the ordinary work of a 
beginner in one of our law firms. Mr. 
Hughes was married in 1888. He held a 
professorship at Cornell from 1891 to 1893, 
giving his whole time to teaching, and in 
1893, in addition to his regular practice, 
was appointed special lecturer on law in the 
Cornell University Law School, holding a 
similar position in the New York Law 
School. 

This twofold training, lasting over a 
series of years, has been admirably effective 
in preserving the balance between the powers 
of the mind. No doubt it is, in a large de- 
gree, to his practice as a lecturer that Mr. 
Hughes owes his readiness of expression, 
his fluency, and directness in exposition; 
the teacher’s training has habituated him 
to analyzing the matter in hand, to the 
search for the principles involved, to the 
discernment between seemingly — similar 
cases, to the avoidance of false analogies. 
On the other hand, his practical acquaint- 
ance with affairs has given him mastery 
over the practical and applied side of the 
law, developing the tendency to treat each 
question separately, to avoid doctrinary pro- 
nouncements, to distrust generalizations. 

To make the picture somewhat more com- 
plete, it should be said that Mr. Hughes 
convinces one not only of the vigor and fair- 
ness of his mind. but also of the depth and 
sincerity of his moral convictions. He holds 
high ideals, and believes in the principles 
which underlie our American civilization. 
He trusts and admires his fellow countrvy- 
men. and while his judgments on certain 
obliquities are severe, and his condemnation 
of certain tendencies is unsparing, these 
qualities go with a genuine tolerance and a 
great kindliness, a readiness to find excuses 
in the vastness and newness of our land 
and the extreme rapidity of our national 
growth. This strong and attractive per- 
sonality has a pleasant setting in a home 
where quiet taste reigns, where good 


pictures, good etchings, and good engravings- 


have their place beside good music and the 
best books. Mr. Hughes has shown that a 
man may serve his country effectively by 
doing well the duties of his own particular 
calling. Excellence in his own work has 
brought good results to his fellow men. 





The House of Glass 


(Continued from page 557.) 


She watched Missiri out of the room. Then 
she fell back. She never spoke again. 


The old man’s story made an extraor- 
dinary impression upon me. It wasn’t so 
much the way he told it, you know, or that 
it had any particular sequence in itself. I 
don’t know—it may have been the empty 
hall with its receding reflections. One 
thought of what the mirrors had seen. One 
caught faint shadows of it, far away, at the 
end of the vista. It was uncanny. And one 
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had such a-sense of the queerness, here, of 
everything—that that peasant girl, without 
lifting a finger, could have had all those 
things piled into her lap, and in the end 
could have been robbed of them all. 

“ He wants to sell it, eh?” I asked, after 
a long pause. 

“Yes,” said the old man. “Do you won- 
der?” Then, “ The furniture, you see, he has 
taken away.” 

I waited a moment. 

“Did he get everything?” T asked. 
the patisseric?” 

“Even the patisserie! Why not? Who 
was there to say no? He wears mourning, 
and the ladies condole with him! Wait; 
you will see. Here he is. He knew of your 
appointment.” 

As we stood there a sound of steps came 
slowly up the stair. We waited, our eyes 
upon the landing. But the figure that 
mounted into sight was not the one we ex- 
pected. _He was perhaps more white-haired 
than Missiri, yet taller and better-looking. 
What particularly attracted my attention, 
however, was the oddity of his dress—his 
peaked hat and his tasselled top-boots. He 
returned my regard with equal curiosity. 

As for my companion, he made at first 
not the slightest sign of recognition. Then 
he suddenly clutched my arm, and a strange 
light broke upon his face. 

“The stone-cutter!” he cried. 


“ Even 





A Drop of Irish 


Tue wife of a wealthy Irish contractor of 
Kansas City, who was travelling abroad, 
was ever watchful lest her speech betray her 
Celtic origin. On one occasion she was 
heard to say that while she had visited 
Vesuvius, it was her regret that she had not 
seen the “ creature.” 











FOR CONVENIENCE 
always have a supply of Borpen’s Eacite Brann ConDENSED 
Miixk on hand. Suitable for all household purposes. | For pud- 
dings, cake, and all kinds of dessert8. Send for Recipe Book, 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—[Adv.] 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—|Adv.] 
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THANKSGIVING PSALM 


A Rhythmical and Grateful Chant. 
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A teacher in a Terre Haute public school joins | 


in the chorus: 

“Teaching is a business which requires a great 
deal of brain and nerve force. 
is renewed as fast as expended, the teacher is 
exhausted before the close of the year. 
resort to stimulating tonics for relief. 


Unless this force | 


Many | 


“For 3 years I struggled against this almost | 


complete exhaustion, getting what relief I could 
from doctors’ tonics. 
I had an attack of la grippe and malaria, which 
left me too weak to continue my work. 
failed to give me any relief; a change of climate 
failed. I thought I should never be able to go 
back in school again. é 

“T ate enough food (the ordinary meals, white 
bread and vegetables), but was hungry after 
meals. 

“T happened at this time to read an article 
giving the experience of another teacher who had 
been helped by Grape-Nuts food. I decided to 
try Grape-Nuts and cream as an experiment. It 
was a delightful experience, and continues so after 
a year and a half of constant use. 

“First, I noticed that I was not hungry after 
meals. 

“In a few days that tired feeling left me, and 
I felt fresh and bright, instead of dull and sleepy. 

“In three months, more than my usual strength 
returned, and I had gained 15 pounds in weight. 

“T finished the year’s work without any kind 
of tonics—was not absent from duty even half a 


day. ; 
Am still in the best of health, with all who 
know me wondering at the improvement. 
“TI tell them all, ‘Try Grape-Nuts!’” 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek Mich. 
There’s a reason. 


Name 
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Then, in the spring of 1903, | 


Medicine | 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES GHARTREUX § 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND ITIS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW- 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE RIGHT TO USE THE 
OLD BOTTLE, AND LABEL AS WELL), DISTILLED 
BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE 
SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS 
AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR, 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 


Biatjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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American Diplomacy 


ITS SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


by 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


Author of 


“Extradition and Interstate Rendition,” “ History and 


Digest of International Arbitration,” Etc, 


For years Professor Moore has been 


regarded as being the highest living au- 
thority concerning the history of Ameri- 


can diplomacy. 


This series of papers 


on American diplomacy has commanded 
wide attention, not only in this country, 
| but in all the capitals of Europe as well, 
and places many historical facts before 
| the reading public for the first time. 
| It shows how from the very first the 
American policy has been to negotiate 
treaties and carry on international busi- 
ness fairly, squarely, and aboveboard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 
and connected form the distinctive princi- 
ples and policies the maintenance of 
which has caused American diplomacy to 
be acknowledged as one of the great form- 
| ative forces in modern history. 

| With Sixteen Portraits. Crown &vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
















































































































































From the Trenton (N. J.) American, 

No one who has read any of President Wilson’s masterly exposi- 
tions of statecraft, no one who has followed the story of his life, 
will question his fitness for the high office for which Colonel Harvey 
nominates him. .. 

It is apparent to students of the trend of modern polities that the 
Presidential battle of 08 must be fought on the issues of autocracy 
and democracy. The radical party of a few years ago must be the 
conservative party two years hence. President Roosevelt’s radical- 
ism has changed the course of events, has turned the tables. 

The Democratic party is historically the conservative party. 
Thomas Jefferson insisted on a strictly literal interpretation of 
the Constitution. Andrew Jackson destroyed the United States 
Bank because of his fear that the money power might through it 
become the ruler in America. James Buchanan feared to use force 
to compel South Carolina to remain in the Union, and thereby sub- 
jected himself to accusations of weakness. Grover Cleveland’s 
administration was so conservative as to warrant the charges of the 
radicals, who seized the party reins in 1896, that he was in sym- 
pathy with the monetary principles enunciated by the St. Louis 
convention. 

The American people are progressive, but are conservative as 
well. No radical has ever been elected President. Even Lincoln, 
the most nearly radical President the country has had, would not 
pass muster with the centralizationists, the Hamiltonians, the 
radicals, of to-day. 

Woodrow Wilson is a thorough Democrat. He is in hearty sym- 
pathy with the Constitution. Around his banner could gather all 
those forces which recognize that all real progress comes by evolu- 
tion rather than by revolution. 

The tendency of the Democratic party is away from the quag- 
mire of socialism and imperialism, and back to the principles of 
popular government. The fact that most of the States that have 
undertaken governmental supervision of the railroads have pro- 
ceeded along the Democratic line of giving equal opportunities to 
all men and special privileges to none, have exemplified the power 
of the States to deal with those questions which, under the Consti- 
tution, are theirs to deal with, is sufficient evidence on this point. 

It is true that the United States has never called a college presi- 
dent to the office of Chief Executive, but Thomas Jefferson’s scholar- 
ship and John Quincy Adams’s intellectuality fitted either of them 
for such a chair as President Wilson now holds, while Grover 
Cleveland and Benjamin Harrison both emerged from the White 
House into university lectureships, and President Roosevelt is 
already spoken of for a college presidency. 

There seems to be an opinion that to win the highest office in 

the gift of the American people requires a spectacular career. 
. True, Roosevelt has played in the lime-light since his entrance on 
the public stage. Undoubtedly his gallery-plays had a prominent 
part in his election. But while a spectacular personality may in- 
crease a President’s popularity, it invariably weakens the party to 
which he owes allegiance. Theodore Roosevelt has demonstrated 
his own popularity. The coming election will more clearly expose 
the weaknesses of his party. 

President Wilson, if nominated, will unquestionably have back 
of him the men of both parties whose ideals are the restoration of 
primal principles and a return to constitutional government. 


From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post. 

The idea of nominating Professor Wilson is beautiful, but if we 
were to lay a wager on it we should be willing to place a big red 
apple against a small crabby one that William Randolph Hearst 
stood the better chance of carrying off the prize in the end, and, 
what is more, if the nomination were left to Democratic votes the 
owner of the “yellow” journal would beat the professor by a 
majority so large that it would be Hearst first and no second. 


From the Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript. 

If Mr. Wilson is all that Mr. Harvey says he is, and most people 
agree that he is, how in the world eould he tie up to the national 
Democracy as it is composed to-day? The Virginia and the New 
Jersey in him would forbid such a union. 


From the Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette. 

Colonel Harvey, of Harrer’s WEEKLY, wants the country to be 
serious and consider President Woodrow Wilson as a Democratic 
candidate for President in 1908. A number of good things are said 
about the Princeton man, and not one of them can be gainsaid, but 
the candid observer of the country in this year of our Lord 1906 
must confess that he sees comparatively little of a nucleus in the 
Democratic party around which such a candidate could hope to 
build up a successful support, while the character of the support 


that he might be expected to draw from the Republican party | 


would be apt to forget the excellent qualities of the candidate and 
turn from the friends that were flocking around him. In short, the 
Wilson candidacy would inevitably be an anti-Roosevelt candidacy, 
and the temper of the people doesn’t indicate that the return of 
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the administration of affairs into the hands of the anti-Roosevelt, 
monopoly-backed Republicans—or Democrats, for that matter—is 
likely to arouse much enthusiasm. 


From the Pittsburg (Pa.) Press. 


Colonel George Harvey, the editor of Harprer’s WEEKLY, has 
made the suggestion that Professor Woodrew Wilson, president of 
Princeton University, be nominated as the Democratic candidate 
for President of the United States. Although nobody can beat 
Roosevelt, the Wilson suggestion appears to have been taken 
seriously. At all events, Colonel Harvey is able to print in Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY some half a dozen more or less thoughtful responses 
by newspapers representing different parties and different sections. 
Of course, the high character, mental attainments, patriotism, are 
everywhere conceded; but Colonel Harvey is too keen a humorist 
not to notice that the closest approach to enthusiasm evoked by his 
effort is found in the columns of a paper with Republican leanings. 

If Professor Wilson had been born in a log cabin, had then gone 
to the bad, and become a United States Senator, incidentally show- 
ing his ability to boss a State Legislature, he might have been 
made the nucleus around which to rally a formidable candidacy. 
But he has done none of these things. He is a mere scholar. He 
hasn’t any military record that any one knows of; he hasn’t even a 
barrel to atone for his other deficiencies. What is there about him 
to inspire the “ boys” with enthusiasm? The football squad will 
be for him, but can they buck the Popocratic centre? 


From the Chicago Record. 

George Harvey, editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY, devotes the leading 
editorial of this week’s issue to a serious discussion of his recent 
suggestion that Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, be the next Democratic candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. fi 

In a categorical statement of the reasons which make President 
Wilson available, the editoria] lays stress on the fact that he was 
born in Virginia, and that therefore “his election would be an 
everlasting pledge of a country united”; says he is an accom- 
plished scholar, an idealist, yet notably sane; a genuine orator 
whose words ring true and bear conviction; that he stands for 
everything sound and progressive; that his fidelity to the inter- 
ests of the people is unquestioned; that he “represents no class, 
no creed, no hobby, no vain imaginings,” and is in the fulness of 
his power in age and experience. Continuing the list, Mr. Harvey 
says Professor Wilson has profound convictions from instinct and 
learning, but has no enemies; that he possesses personal magnet- 
ism, and is not only high-minded, but broad-minded and strong- 
minded. 


From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 


We have no idea that the thought of entering politics had ever 
found lodgment in Professor Wilson’s brain, and his nebulous 
nomination, so to speak, by Mr. Harvey, the editor of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY, to the highest office in the land, doubtless took him com- 
pletely by surprise. 

The wisdom of trying to elect a Southern man President has 
been strongly debated in the past, but it must be admitted that 
this is a somewhat different proposition. Professor Wilson has 
been identified with Princeton University and New Jersey in his 
life-work, but, as Augustans are well aware, he was born in the 
South, of Southern parents, and grew to manhood in this immedi- 
ate section, his father, Dr. Wilson, having been at one time pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of this city, and afterwards 
permanently connected with the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
at Columbia, 8. C. He may, therefore, be truthfully said to be a 
happy combination of the intellectual product of North and South 
—of the latter by heredity, birth, and breeding, of the former by 
long association in the prosecution of his career. 

Probably, however, the most significant feature of the incident 
is that the selection of a Southern man as a prospective candi- 
date for the Chief-Executorship of the nation, and the statement 
that the South deserves the honor implied by such recognition, 
should have come from a publication with the past record of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, for most assuredly that paper has not hitherto 
manifested any unusual affection for the people of this portion of 
the Union. 

That is an extremely gratifying transformation to contemplate, 
however much weight the proposition of its editor at the Lotos 
Club banquet may have with the politicians and others who smooth 
such rough-hewn ends of suggestion. 


From ,the New Haven (Conn.) Leader. 

Undoubtedly all Colonel Harvey says of President Wilson is true, 
and being true, there is no doubt concerning the high character 
and general ability of this candidate, if he may be called a, 
candidate. 
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Rise, Liars, and Salute Your Queen 
Ho, All Ye Faithful Followers of Ananias, GIVE EAR! 


A Young Girl said to a Cooking-School 
Teacher in New York: “If You 
make One Statement as False as 
That, All You have said 
about Foods is Abso- 
lutely Unreliable.” 


This burst of true American girl indignation was 
‘caused by the teacher saying that Grape-Nuts, the 
popular pre-digested food, was made of stale bread 
shipped in and sweetened. 

The teacher colored up and changed the subject. 

There is quite an assortment of travelling and 
stay-at-home members of the tribe of Ananias who 
tell their falsehoods for a variety of reasons. 

In the spring it is the custom on a cattle ranch 
to have a “round up,” and brand the cattle; so we 
are going to have a “round up,” and brand these 
cattle and place them in their proper pastures. 





FIRST PASTURE. 


Cooking-school teachers—this includes 
“teachers” who have applied to us for a 
weekly pay if they pies. say ‘something 
nice” about Grape-Nuts and Postum, and 
when we have declined to hire them to do this 
they get waspy and show their true colors. 

his also includes “demonstrators” and 
“lecturers” sent out by a certain Sanitarium 
to sell foods made there, and these people, 
instructed by the small bewhiskered doctor 
—the head of the institution—to tell these 
prevarications (you can speak the stronger 
word if you like). This same little doctor 
conducts a small magazine in which there is a 
department of ‘“‘answers to correspondents,” 
many of the questions as well as the answers 
being written by the aforesaid doctor. 

In this column some time ago appeared the 
statement: ‘‘No, we cannot recommend the 
use of Grape-Nuts, for it is nothing but bread 
with glucose poured over it.”” Right then he 
showed his badge as a member of the tribe of 
Ananias. He may have been a member for 
some time before, and so he has caused these 
“lecturers” to descend into the ways of the 
tribe wherever they go. 

When the young lady in New York put the 
‘iron on” to this ‘‘teacher”’ and branded her 
right, we sent $10.00 to the girl for her pluck 
and bravery. 











SECOND PASTURE. 
Editors of ‘Trade’ papers known as 


rocers’ papers. 
Remember, we don’t put the brand on all, 


by any means. Only those that require it. 
These members of the tribe have demanded 
that we carry advertising in their papers, 
and when we do not consider it advisable they 
institute a campaign of vituperation and 
slander, printing from time to time manufac- 
tured slurs on Postum or Grape-Nuts. When 
they go far enough we set our legal force at 
work and hale them to the judge to answer. 
If the pace has been hot enough to throw 
some of these ‘‘cattle” over on their backs, 
feet tied and “bellowing,” do you think we 
should be blamed? They gambol around 
with tails held high and jump stiff-legged with 
avery “cocky” air while they have full range, 
but when the rope is thrown over them ‘‘it’s 
different.” 

Should we untie them because they bleat 
soft and low? Or should we put the iron on, 
so that — will know the ound ? 

Let’s keep them in this pasture, anyhow. 




















THIRD PASTURE. 


Now we come to a frisky lot, the ‘‘ Labor 
Union” editors. You know down in Texas a 
weed called “Loco” is sonietimes eaten by a 
steer and produces a derangement of the brain 
that makes the steer “‘batty”’ or crazy. Many 
of these editors are ‘‘Locoed” from hate of 
any one who will not instantly obey the ‘‘de- 
mands” of a labor union, and it is the univer- 
sal habit of such writers to go straight into a 
system of personal vilification, manufacturing 
any sort of falsehood through which to vent 
their spleen. We assert that the common 
citizen has a right to live and breathe air with- 
out asking permission of the labor trust, and 
this has brought down on us the hate of these 
editors. When they go far enough with their 
libels, is it harsh for us to get judgment 
against them and have our lawyers watch for 
a chance to attach money due them from 
others? (For they are usually irresponsible.) 

Keep your eye out for the “ Locoed”’ editor. 











Now let all these choice specimens take notice: 





We will deposit one thousand or fifty thousand 
dollars, to be covered by a like amount from them, 
or anv one of them, and if there was éver one ounce 
of old bread or any other ingredient different than 
our selected wheat and barley, with a little salt and | 
yeast used in the making of Grape-Nuts, we will | 
lose the money. 

Our pure food factories are open at all times to | 
visitors, and thousands pass through each month, | 
inspecting every department and every process. | 
Our factories are so clean that one could, with good 
relish, eat a meal from the floors. 

The work people, both men and women, are of | 
the highest grade in the state of Michigan, and, ac- | 
cording to the state labor reports, are the highest 
paid in the state for similar work. 

Let us tell you exactly what you will see when 
you inspect the manufacture of Grape-Nuts. You 
will find tremendous elevators containing the 
choicest wheat and barley possible to buy. These | 
grains are carried through long conveyers to grind- 
ing mills, and there converted into flour. Then the 
machines make selection of the proper quantities 
of this flour in the proper proportion, and these 
parts are blended into a general flour which passes 
over to the big dough mixing machines, there 
water, salt, and a little yeast are added and the 
dough kneaded the proper length of time. 

Remember that previous to the barley having 
been ground it was passed through about one hun- 
dred hours of soaking in water, then placed on 
warm floors and slightly sprouted, developing the 
diastase in the barley, which changes the starch 
in the grain into a form of sugar. 

Now after we have passed it into dough and it 
has been kneaded long enough, it is moulded by 
machinery into loaves about 18 inches long and 5 
or 6 inches in diameter. It is put into this shape 
for convenience in second cooking. 

These great loaves are sliced by machinery and 
the slices placed on wire trays, these trays, in turn, 
placed on great steel trucks, and rolled into the 
secondary ovens, each perhaps 75 or 80 feet long. 
There the food is subjected to a long low heat, and 
the starch which has not been heretofore trans- 
formed is. turned into a form of sugar generally 
known as Post Sugar. It can be seen glistening on 
the granules of Grape-N uts if held toward the light, 
and this sugar is not poured over or put on the 
food as these prevaricators ignorantly assert. On 
the contrary, the sugar exudes from the interior of 
each little granule during the process of manufac- 
ture, and reminds one of the little white particles 
of sugar that come out on the end of a hickory log 
after it has been sawed off and allowed to stand for 
a length of time. 

This_ Post Sugar is the most digestible food 

nown ior human _use. It 1s so periect in its 
adaptability that mothers with very young infants 
will pour a little warm milk over two or three 
spoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, thus washing the sugar 
off from the granules and carrying it with the milk 
to the bottom of the dish. Then this milk, charged 
with Post Sugar, is fed te the infants, producing the 





most satisfactory results, for the baby has food 
that it can digest quickly, and will go off to sleep 
well fed and contented. 

When baby gets two or three months old it is the 
custom of some mothers to allow the Grape-Nuts to 
soak in the milk a little longer and become mushy, 
whereupon a little of the food can be fed in addition 
to the milk containing the washed-off sugar. 

It is by no means manufactured for a baby food, 
but these facts are stated as an illustration of a 
perfectly digestible food. 

It furnishes the energy and strength for the 
great athletes. It is in common use by physicians 
in their own families and among their patients, 
and can be seen on the table of every first-class 
college in the land. 

We quote from the London Lancet analvsis as 
follows: isin meee 

“The basis of nomenclature of this preparation 
is evidently an American pleasantry, since ‘Grape- 
Nuts’ is derived solely from cereals. The prepara- 
tory process undoubtedly converts the food con- 
stituents into a much more digestible condition 
than in the raw cereal. This is evident from the 
remarkable solubility of the preparation, no less 
than one-half of it being soluble in cold water. The 
soluble part contains chiefly dextrin and no starch. 
In appearance ‘Grape-Nuts’ resembles fried bread- 
crumbs. The grains are brown and crisp, with a 








| pleasant taste not unlike slightly burnt malt. Ac- 


cording to our analysis the following is the compo- 
sition of ‘Grape-Nuts’: Moisture, 6.02 per cent.; 
mineral matter, 2.01 per cent.; fat, 1.60 per cent.; 
proteids, 15.00 per cent.; soluble carbohydrates, 
«c., 49.40 per cent.; and unaltered carbohydrates 
(insoluble), 25.97 per cent. The features worthy 
of note in this analysis are the excellent proportion 
of proteid, mineral matters, and sulubie carbo- 
hydrates per cent. The mineral matter was rich 
in phosphoric acid. ‘Grape-Nuts’ is described as 
a brain and nerve food, whatever that may be. 
Our analysis, at any rate, shows that it is a 
nutritive of a high order, since it contains the con- 
stituents of a complete food in very satisfactory and 





| rich proportion and in an easily assimilable state.” 


An analysis made by the Canadian Government 
some time ago shows that Grape-Nuts contains 
nearly ten times the digestible elements contained 
in ordinary cereals and foods, and nearly twice the 
amount contained in any other food analyzed. 

The analysis is familiar to practically every suc- 
cessful physician in America and London. 

We print this statement in order that the public 
may know the exact facts upon which we stake our 
honor, and will back it with any amount of money 
that any person or corporation will put up. 

We propose to follow some of these choice speci- 
mens of the tribe of Ananias. 

When you hear a cooking-school teacher or any 
other person assert that_either Postum or Grape- 
Nuts are made of any other ingredients than those 
printed on the packages and as we say they are 
made, send us the name and address, also name of 
two or three witnesses, and if the evidence is clear 
enough to get a judgment we will right that wrong 
quickly. 

Our business has always been conducted on as 
high a grade of human intelligence as we are capa- 
ble of, and we propose to clear the deck of these 
prevaricators and liars whenever and wherever 
they can be found. 

Attention is again called to the general and 
broad invitation to visitorsto go through our works, 
where they will be shown the most minute process 
and device in order that they may understand how 
pure and clean and wholesome Grape-Nuts and 
Postum are. 

There is an old saying among business men that 
there is some chance to train a fool, but there is no 
room for a liar, for you never can tell where you 
are, and we hereby serve notice on all the members 
of this ancient tribe of Ananias that they may fol- 
low their calling in other lines, but when they put 
forth their lies about Grape-Nuts and Postum, we 
propose to give them an opportunity to answer to 
the proper authorities. 

The New York girl wisely said that if a person 
would lie about one item, it brands the whole dis- 
course as absolutely unreliable. 

Keep your iron ready and brand these ‘‘maver- 
icks’’ whenever you find them running loose. 





‘“‘There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts ana Postum 
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MISS HILDA SPONG IN THE NEW COMEDY, “THE AMERICAN LORD” 


Miss Spong is now leading woman for Mr. William H. Crane, who was last seen in New York in the somewhat incongruous part 
which he played in “ Business is Business.” He and Miss Spong are appearing in a new comedy by George H. Broadhurst and 
C. T. Dazey, * The American Lord,” now at the Hudson Theatre. The play is said to be the first joint effort of Messrs. Broad- 
hurst and Dazey, and has had considerable success on tour 
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lowa’s Political War and its 
Bearing upon the Destiny 
of the Republican Party 
(Continued from page 550.) 
to the extent of $5000 a year. This had 
never before been collected. 

The first fight the Governor had with the 
railroads was during his first term. The 
Legislature had passed what was known as 
the Molsberry bill, under which, it is claimed, 
railroads would have been ‘permitted to 
incur debts without limit. The purpose of 
the act, it is also claimed, was to enable 
the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy road to 
merge with the Great Northern, in accord- 
ance with plans laid by James J. Hill. This 
act was vetoed, and as there were not 
sufficient votes. to pass it over the Governor’s 
veto, the scheme fell through. 

But his attitude toward corporations was 
not the-only factor which led to the opposi- 
tion of the Blythe wing. The State conven- 
tion which nominated Cummins for the first 
time had a plank on the tariff declaring that 
tariff schedules which afforded a shelter to 
monopoly should be reduced. This was writ- 
ten by George Roberts, Director of the Mint, 
who was a member of the committee on 
resolutions. He says that the plank in 
question was submitted to President Me- 
Kinley, who approved it. It will readily 
be recalled what a storm this declaration 
raised throughout the country. Indeed, the 
Blythe wing repudiated it before the cam- 
paign was over, as constituting an admis- 
sion that the protective tariff sheltered 
trusts. The following year it was the great 
issue for the control of the State convention. 
The Governor won and the plank was re- 
affirmed. There was also another one on 
reciprocity, which was urged as a means of 
enlarging our foreign trade. The next year, 
Cummins was renominated without opposi- 
tion. It was at this convention that Senator 
Allison appeared as a harmonizer, in con- 
junction with George D. Perkins. The fight 
was over the wording of the tariff plank. 
In the end it was determined to follow the 
wording of the St. Louis platform, declar- 
ing that tariff rates should be “ just, fair, 
and impartial, equally opposed to foreign 
control and domestic monopoly.” The 
word “shelter” did not appear at all, but 
the “ stand-patters ” were not entirely satis- 
fied, as the revisionists had practically had 
their ideas incorporated, though in some- 
what different language from that of 1901. 
There was also a plank on trusts, declaring 
that they should be “so regulated and con- 
trolled as to prevent monopoly and promote 
competition.” The “stand-patters” won 
their first fight against the Governor in 1904. 
They made an issue of the reciprocity views 
of the Governor, as mainly expressed in his 
inaugural address, pointing out to the 
farmers that he favored free trade with 
Canada, which would hurt them. To this 
their victory was largely due, and the 
tariff plank of that year eulogized the prin- 
ciple of protection—nothing more. The 
reciprocity plank was modified so as to apply 
to non-competitive products only. 

George D. Perkins, who is making the race 
against Governor Cummins. is_ sixty-six 
years of age, and was born in New York. 
He has lived in Towa for forty-five years. 
Perkins purchased the Journal, of Sioux 
City, in 1869, and under his control it has 
become one of the most powerful factors in 
affairs in the northwestern part of the 
State. He is regarded as one of the 
strongest writers on the Towa press. Mr. 
Perkins was elected to Congress in 1890, 
where he served four terms. 

Governor Cummins is fifty-five, and was 
born in Pennsylvania. He first studied 
civil-engineering, and was chief-engineer in 
the construction of railroads in Indiana and 
Michigan. He moved to Iowa, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar. For twenty- 
five years he has been practising his profes- 
sion with much success. He appeared for 
the Independent Manufacturers of Iowa in 
the suit of the barbed-wire monopoly, and 
won it after five years of litigation. The 
Governor represented Polk County in the 
Legislature of 1888, and was a member of 
the Republican National Committee of 1896- 
1900. 
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Sold only in 5|lb. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR: 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
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a Delightful after shaving. Sold 
everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
A Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 
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Russian Troops Investigating a suspected Farm-house, the 
Inmates being held under Guard 


Cossacks Scouring the Woods of Livonia in Search of Rebels 
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Russian Infantry patrolling the Railway Line from St. Petersburg to Riga 
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The entire Male Population of a Livonian Village drawn up to be Searched by Cossacks for concealed Weapons 





HOW WESTERN RUSSIA IS BEING “PACIFIED” 
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New Zealand—A Model 
Commonwealth 
(Continued from page 560.) 


and wages. It consists of two assessors, 
one appointed by the workers’ . union, 
the other appointed by the employers’ 
association, while the third is a judge 
of the Supreme Court. Evidence is heard 
on both sides, the court decides the mat- 
ter, and this decision stands final for a 
designated period of time, usually three 
years. The complaining employee continues 
at work at his old wages while his trial is 
on; if he loses he continues at the old 
wages; if he sueceeds the new wages are 
paid him. Business is not interrupted, and 
the workers go on with their work, know- 
ing that if they attempt to stir up trouble 
they will lose their jobs. _We have no 
strikes, for it is impossible for them to 
occur under our laws.” 

“What about your ‘ Advance to Settlers’ 
act?” 

“We have at present 8,000,000 acres of 
land available for settlement. We want 
those lands occupied by the right kind of 
people—agriculturalists,—and we assist them 
in getting a start by selling them the land 
at a low price, and by loaning them money 
at five per cent. per annum, to an amount 
equal to three-fifths of the sum they invest 
in the land. We give them five years to 
pay the loan, and give them the privilege 
of making partial payments before the loan 
becomes due. This is an inestimable help 
to the farmers. Our lands are exceedingly 
productive, and, as we never have had a 
drought or failure of crops, our farmers 
rapidly pay off their loans and become rich.” 

“And what about your railroads?” I 
asked. 

“The New Zealand government owns the 
railroads, which have cost it over $100,000,- 
000. Our policy is to benefit the public in 
every possible manner. We make low rates 
to shippers and to passengers. We help the 
worker who lives in the country by making 
him a low rate per week for his round trip, 
enabling him to have his little garden and 
the benefits of rural surroundings. We have 
two classes of tickets, the second at one-half 
the price of the first. The second-class cars 
are kept clean and always in good sanitary 
condition. This enables the poorer class to 
travel from station to station at slight cost. 
The policy adopted by the government in 
the management of its railways is to reduce 
the rates for passenger traffic and freight 
each year, and pay back the profits to the 
people in the shape of reduced rates. The 
government is operating its railways on 
sound and progressive business lines, earning 
dividends each year, but, when earned, then 
turning a liberal portion of them back to 
the people as indicated.” 

“What about the unemployed ?” 

“There are no unemployed. Our Labor 
Department is conducted on a system that 
keeps it fully posted as to the condition of 
labor. When a man is out of work he ap- 
plies to this labor bureau, which has a repre- 
sentation in every district throughout the 
colony. The district commissioner immedi- 
ately notifies the Secretary of Labor, and he 
promptly advises in what town or city in 
the colony this special labor is required, 
gives the names of the parties, and the 
government furnishes transportation to the 
seeker after work, and the employer pays 
back to the government the amount of trans- 
portation supplied out of the first week’s 
wages earned by the employee. This is done 
daily, and no man need be idle in New 
Zealand if he desires employment.” 





| He Knew 


THE first witness called in a recent petty 
lawsuit in Cincinnati was an Irishman, of 
whose competence as a witness opposing 
counsel entertained doubt. At their in- 
stance there was put to him, before being 
sworn, the usual interrogatory, “Do you 
know the nature of an oath?” 

A broad grin spread over the face of the 
Irishman, as he replied: 

“Tndade, your Honor, I may say that it 
ts second nature with me.” 
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